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Political Science. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO SOCIETY. 








BY ALONZO POTTER. 





The following article is an extract from an un- 
published work of one of the conductors of this 
periodical. The extract is written with all his 
customary ability, and is but an earnest of the 
whole volume. It relates to one of the most mo- 
mentous and important subjects that can en- 
gage the attention, that of education. Especially 
to the American people, whose government depends 
for its existence upon the intelligence of the masses, is 
the subject a matter of the deepest importance. It 
is a source of gratulation that the leading minds of 
the nation are thus employed in yielding their stores, 
and thus disseminating their means of usefulness 


amongst those who look up to them for instruction. 
[Ep. 





Society may be regarded asa partnership. It is 
an extended system of co-operation, in which every 
individual has a part to perform, and from which, in 
return for his efforts, each individual receives a 

reater amount of benefit than he could have attained 
ad he relied only on his own unaided and solitary 
exertions. It is the object of civilization or social 
progress, to increase these advantages, or, in other 
words, to enable individuals to obtain from society, 
with a given amount of effort, a greater and greater 
amount of resulting benefit. Now, in regard to limit- 
ed partnerships, which include but a small number 
of persons, nothing is more evident than that their 
success, and the success, of course,of each individual 
member, will be in exact proportion to the sagacity, 
integrity, and diligence with which each applies him- 
selfto his proper duties. If all the partners are ig- 
norant, idle, and unprincipled, bankruptcy and ruin 
must be the speedy result. If this be the character 
of some only of the firm, even then, hardly any 
amount of effort and skill on the part of the remain- 
der will prevent great losses; whereas, should all de- 
vote themselves to business with singleness of pur- 
pose, and with intelligence and activity, the result 
must be great prosperity. The application of these 
principles to the subject under consideration is ob- 

ous. 

Let us consider society, in the first place, as ama- 
terial partnership, or, in other words, as an associa- 
tion established merely for the production and accu- 





mulation of wealth. It is a truth often overlooked, 
but yet most unquestionable as well as most import- 
ant, that the richest capitalist and the poorest laborer 
are joint proprietors in that great co-operative firm, 
through which God ordains that man shall procure 
most of his blessings. A poor emigrant, who has 
just reached our shores, with no other means than 
his health and strong sinews, and who has skill but 
just sufficient to enable him to handle a pickaxe and 
shovel, is set at work in excavating a canal or grad- 
ing a railroad. He knows nothing of the wealthy 
proprietor in New-York, who lives in luxury, and 
who wields his tens and hundreds of thousands in 
daily operations on ’change, and that proprietor 
knows still less of him. Yet it is no less true that 
they are partners—joint owners and managers of 
stock in the same great company. Every dollar that 
the capitalist acquires by fair and legitimate busi- 
ness, goes to swell the facilities of the laborer, in 
getting employment, and in getting liberal remune- 
ration for his services. It is by him, and others like 
him, that capital is furnished, not only to construct 
public improvements, but to carry forward private 
undertakings of a useful and productive character. 
On the other hand, every blow which the laborer 
strikes, tends to enrich the capitalist. As he deep- 
ens and widens the canal, or grades the railroad, he 
contributes to cheapen and to accelerate the tran- 
sit of those commodities in which the capitalist deals, 
thus enabling him to extend his operations and to in- 
crease his profits. And these are but examples. 
Take any two men, however remote from each other, 
within the limits of the state or of the Union, and no 
matter how dissimilar their pursuits, nor how une- 
qual their apparent positions, they are still, if engag- 
ed in Jawful callings, partners: co-operating for their 
mutual benefit, and for the common benefit of all 
their associates, or, in other words, of all their fel- 
low-citizens. Is it not, then, a matter of unspeaka- 
ble importance, that each one should be qualified to 
perform his part in the most efficient and useful man- 
ner ? 

After what we have advanced in previous sections, 
and especially in the last, it can hardly be necessary 
to insist that education does contribute most power- 
fully to render men more efficicnt both as producers 
and preservers of property. If properly conducted, 
it renders them, in the first place, more trustworthy, 
and thus multiplies the ways in which they can be 
employed with profit to themselves and with advan- 
tage to the community. In the second place, a la- 
borer whose mind has been disciplined by culture, 
works more steadily and cheerfully, and therefore 
more productively, than one who, when a child, was 
left to grovel in ignorance and idleness. In the third 
place, such a laborer, having both knowledge and 
habitual activity of mind, is fruitful in expedients to 
render his exertions more diversified and profitable. 
And while, in these several —. education contri- 
butes to swell the aggregate of values, produced in 
a community in any given time, it also secures, in 
the fourth place, that these values, instead of being 
wasted through improvidence and vice, shall be em- 
ployed as instruments of reproduction, and thus be 
come permanent sources of welfare and happiness. 
Nor ought we to omit, in this brief enumeration of 
the material advantages of education to society, that 
it tends both to multiply and to refine our artificial 
wants; thus stimulating us, on one hand, to greater 
exertion in order to satisfy these wants, and shielding 
us, on the other, from those coarse temptations which 
tend to make men idlers and sots. 

Here is a truth which seems all but self-evident, 
and yet it is one grievously neglected in the speeu- 
lations of political economists, and in the measures 
of practical statesmen. Writers on Political Econo- 
my, dwell much on the importance of enlisting 
science in the service of industry; but it is science 
confined for the most part to physics, and to be stu- 
died by the proprietor or superintendent, rather than 
by the operative. So statesmen, especially in older 
countries, bestow much time, and invent many fruit- 
less expedients, in order to improve the condition of 
the working classes, at the very time that the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of those classes renders 


In all these matters we must begin at the begin- 
ning. We must remember, that mind forms the 
chief prerogative of man, and that he can never ex- 
ercise his proper or most useful agency in any capa- 
city, however humble, unless that mind be cultivated 
by discipline and enlightened by knowledge. Eng- 
land has neglected the education of her laborin 
population, and the consequence is, that the lan 
swarms with paupers and vagabonds. New-Eng- 
land, on the contrary, from the first, made the intel- 
lectual and moral instruction of every child a sacred 
duty, incumbent both on his parents and on the com- 
monwealth; and what was the result? ‘* The first 
years of the residence of the Puritans in America,’’ 
says Bancroft, ‘‘ were years of great hardship and 
afiliction; yet it is an error to suppose that this short 
season of distress was not promptly followed by 
abundance and happiness. The people were, from 
the first, industrious, enterprising, and frugal; and 
affluence followed, of course. When persecution 
ceased in England, there were already in New-Eng- 
land ‘ thousands who would not change their place 
for any other in the world;’ and they were tempted 
in vain with invitations to the Bahama Isles, to Ire- 
land, to Jamaica, to Trinidad.’? ‘* One might dwell 
there from year to year, and not see a drunkard, or 
hear an oath, or meet a beggar. The consequence 
was universal health, one of the chief elements of 
public happiness. The average duration of life in 
New-England, compared with Europe, was nearly 
doubled; and the human race was so vigorous, that 
of all who were born into the world, more than two 
in ten, full four in nineteen, attained the age of se- 
venty; of those who lived beyond ninety, the propor- 
tion, as compared with European tables of longevity, 
was still more remarkable.’’—See BANCROFT, vol. 
i., p. 467. 

In order to appreciate these material and economi- 
cal advantages, which education confers on society, 
we may institute various other comparisons. We 
may, for instance, compare New-England, with her 
free-schools and her universal education, moving 
steadily and rapidly forward in wealth and popula- 
tion, in spite of a sterile soil and an ungenial climate, 
and while destitute of all natural channels for inland 
commerce—we may compare her, thus physically 
crippled, with other portions of our Republic to 
which nature has been more bountiful, but on which 
the light of general education has not shined—and 
we shall at once perceive that such education is un- 
speakably more important than a luxuriant soil, fine 
climate, or noble rivers. 

So, if we compare the largest manufacturing town 
of England, (Manchester,) with that which holds a 
corresponding place in our own country, (Lowell): 
in Manchester, full one-third of all the children be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen, receive no instruc- 
tion at all in schools, while a large portion of the re- 
maining two-thirds attend schools of the most wretch- 
ed description. In Lowell, schools of a high cha- 
racter, supported at the public expense, and under 
the supervision of gentlemen of the first respectabili- 
ty, are open to all. Not only are parents anxious to 
send their children to these schools, but they are con- 
stantly urged to do it by the proprietors themselves, 
who are convinced that they gain more by having 
their operatives educated, than they can lose by hav- 
ing them absent from the mills, when children, dur- 
ing a portion of each year. 

The results of these opposite systems are such as 
we might anticipate. The operatives of Manchester 
are improvident and immoral ; they are at war with 
their employers ; and multitudes of them are on the 
verge of beggary. The consequence is, that they 
consume almost as rapidly as they produce. In 
Lowell, on the other hand, ‘‘ the factory operatives,’’ 
to use the language of a late English traveller, *‘form 
a community that commands the respect of the 
neighborhood, and of all under whose observation 
they come. A considerable number of the girls are 
farmers’ daughters, and come hither from the distant 
states of Vermont and New-Hampshire, &c., to work 
for two, three, or four years, when they return to 
their native hills, dowered with a little capital of 
their own earnings. No female of an immoral cha- 





improvement next to impossible. 





racter could remain a week in any of the mills. 
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The superintendent of the Boott Corporation told me, 
that during five and a half years of his superintend- 
ence of that factory, employing about nine hundred 
and fifty young women, he had known of but one 
case of an illegitimate birth—and the mother was an 
Irish ‘ immigrant.’ Any male or female employed, 
who was known to be in a state of inebriety, would 
be at once dismissed.” 

We cannot be surprised to hear that such a com- 
munity is eminently prosperous. ‘‘ The average 
wages, clear of board, amount to about two dollars a 
week. Many an aged father or mother, in the 
country, is made happy and comfortable by the self- 
sacrificing contributions from their affectionate and 
dutiful daughter here. Many an old homestead has 
been cleared of its encumbrances, and thus saved to 
the family, by these liberal and honest earnings. 
Of the depositors in the Lowell Institution for Sav- 
ings, nine hundred and seventy-eight (being about 
one-half of the whole number of depositors) are fac- 
tory girls, and the amount of their funds now in the 
bank is estimated, in round numbers, at one hundred 
thousand dollars, which is about one-third of the 
whole amount on deposite. It is a common thing 
for one of these girls to have five hundred dollars in 
deposite, and the only reason why she does not ex- 
ceed this sum is the fact that the institulion pays no 
interest on any larger sum than this. After reaching 
this amount, she invests her remaining funds else- 
where.”’ co 

I might easily multiply proofs of this kind; but I 
proceed to two most important conclusions which 
they seem to suggest, and which are worthy of deep 
consideration in this country. ‘The first is, that edu- 
cation affords the most certain and effectual means 
of developing the industrial resources of a country, 
and promoting its growth and prosperity. Freedom 
is doubtless indispensable to the largest development 
even of wealth; but, unless it be combined with the 
diffusion of knowledge among the whole people, and 
with the refined tastes and orderly habits induced by 
education, it will often degenerate into vice and 
idleness, and will employ itself, now in wasting pro- 
perty, and now in obstructing the best means for in- 
creasing it. So, again, much may be accomplished 
by association for the encouragement of manufac- 
tures and agriculture, and much, too, by legislation 
so directed as to foster native enterprise, and pro- 
tect the labor of our own citizens against the over- 
whelming competition of foreigners. But these ex- 
pedients are often transient and irregular in their ac- 
tion; and they also promote, too frequently, a spuri- 
ous and premature growth in some branches of in- 
dustry, to the neglect of others equally important. 

Render the people intelligent, frugal, and industri- 
ous, by means of education, and there need then be 
no fear. ‘They will find means to protect themselves. 
They will be equally ready to apply individual effort, 
the power of associated action, and the influence of 
wise and well-digested laws. In order to encourage 
native talent and enterprise, and promote the amplest 
development of their resources, they will maintain 
all necessary restraints on freedom, but they will 
submit to none that are not necessary. What is yet 
more important, the inhabitants of each section of 
the country will be able to comprehend the capabili- 
ties of their own position, and will be impelled to 
make the most of them. ; we 

I would suggest here, whether, in addition toa 
good general education, it is not important, at this 
time, that our youth should receive some special in- 
struction, in the theory and processes of the various 
useful arts. In other countries, great pains have 
been taken, for the last twenty years, to instruct 
young persons, intended for trades, in a knowledge 
of such branches of science and art, as are most 
nearly related to those trades; and also, to give 
them some acquaintance with general technology. 
Schools of arts and manufactures, agricultural semi- 
naries, and institutions in which the children of the 
poor may be early trained to habits of industry, and 
to some skill in the rudiments of art, are now rapidly 
multiplying over Europe. On the Continent, in par- 
ticular, they are much relied on, as among the most 
efficient means of developing and perfecting the arts 
of industry, and of thus enabling the several govern- 
ments to compete successfully with the immense 
skill and capital which England has invested in these 
arts, and by means of which, in connection with her 
restrictive policy in trade, she has made herself, un- 
til recently, the workshop of the world. The states 
of Europe are now fast emancipating themselves 
from this state of dependence, by cultivating their 
own resources ; and in doing this, they place great 
reliance on the improved education of their people, 
and especially on such education as will develop the 
industrial skill and talents which are now required. 
Is it not of the utmost importance, that a similar po- 
licy should be pursued in our own country ? 


which we have now taken, is, that general education 
among a people forms the best preventive of pauper- 
ism. This is a disease which, once engrafted on the 
state, seems hardly to admit of remedy. It is the 


duce and perpetuate itself, in the most insidious and 

inveterate manner. The only wise or effectual ex- 

pedient, then, is to anticipate, and prevent it. To 

ward off such indigence as results from mental im- 

becility, and from those sudden and fearful reverses 

which Providence sometimes sends to teach us our 

frailty, is, of course, impossible; but nearly nine- 

tenths of all pauperism actually existing in any coun- 

try may be traced directly to moral causes: such as 

improvidence, idleness, intemperance, and a want 

of moderate energy andenterprise. Now it is hardly 

necessary to add, that education, if it be imparted to 

all the rising generation, and be pervaded, also, by 

the right spirit, will remove these fruitful sources of 
indigence. It will make the young provident, indus- 
trious, temperate, and frugal; and with such virtues, 

aided by intelligence, they can hardly fail, in after 
life, to gain acomfortable support for themselves and 
their familes. Could the paupers of our own state 

be collected into one group, it would be found, I 
doubt not, that three out of every four, if not five out 
of every six, owe their present humiliating position, 
to some defect in their early training. 

If, again, we consider society as a political and 
moral partnership, intended to protect its members 
in the enjoyment of their rights, and to enlarge their 
means of happiness and importance, we shall find 
education equally useful. Though its ostensible ob- 

ject should only be to improve the intellect, it will 
still be apt to operate benignly on the moral senti- 
ments and habits, and will tend to make its subjects 
better men and better citizens. By its lessons and 
tasks it tends to substitute reflection and deliberative 
effort in place of mere impulse. By its discipline it 
contributes insensibly to generate a spirit of subordi- 
nation to lawful authority, a power of self-control, 
and a habit of postponing present indulgence to a 
greater future good; and finally, by the ‘knowledge 
which it communicates, itenlarges a child’s concep- 
tions of his true interests, and teaches him that fore- 
cast, self-restraint, and a correct moral deportment 
are indispensable prerequisites to success in life. 
The same effects must follow, in a much higher de- 
gree, when intellectual instruction has been combin- 
ed with proper moral culture. We never expect, in 
such cases, that men will employ the power which 
education has given them, in injuring their country 
by violence or by more insidious means ; we expect 
to find them obedient to the laws, careful of the pub- 
lic welfare, judicious and exemplary in the manage- 
ment of their families, and upright and respectable 
in all their deportment. If they live under a popular 
form of government, where they choose their own 
magistrates, and have a controlling voice in legisla- 
tion, we expect to find them distinguished for en- 
lightened attachment to their country, and for the 
sagacity and honesty with which they exercise their 
political powers. 

‘*It has been observed,’’ says a judicious writer, 
“that if the French had been an educated people, 
many of the atrocities of their revolution would never 
have happened; and I believe it. Furious mobs are 
composed, not of enlightened, but of unenlightened 
men; of men in whom the passions are dominant 
over the judgment, because the judgment has not 
been exercised, and informed, and habituated to di- 
rect the conduct. A factious declaimer can much 
less easily influence a number of men who acquire 
at schools the rudiments of knowledge, and who 
have subsequently devoted their leisure to a Mecha- 
nics? Institute, than a multitude who cannot read or 
write, and who have never practised reasoning and 
considerate thought. And asthe education of a peo- 
ple prevents political evils, it effects political good. 
Domestic rulers well know, that knowledge is inim- 
ical to their power. This simple fact is a s:fficient 
reason toa good and wise man to approve knowledge 
and extend it. The attention to public institutions 
and public measures, which is inseparable from an 
educated population, is a great good. We well 
know, that the human heart is such, that the posses- 
sion of power is commonly attended with a desire to 
increase it, even in opposition to the general weal. 
It is acknowledged that a check is needed. and no 
check is either so efficient or so safe as that of a 
watchful and intelligent public mind: so watchful 
that it is prompt to discover and expose what is 
amiss; so intelligent that it is able to form rational 
judgments respecting the nature and the means of 
amendment. In all public institutions there exists, 
and it is happy that there does exist, a sort of vis 
inertie which habitually resists change. This, 
which is beneficial as a general tendency, is often in- 
jurious from its excess. The state of public institu- 





A second conclusion, forced upon us by the views 





testimony to the truth, that they need alteration and | 
amendment faster than they receive it; that the in- 
ternal resistance to change is greater than is good 
for man. 
very cancer of the body politic, and tends to repro- — have endeavored to amend their institutions, 


when a nation acquired a greater degree of freedom, 
are referred to some era of revolution, and pro- 
) 


are not Christian remedies for the disease. 
coming an undisputed proposition, that no bad insti- 
tution can permanently stand against the distinct 
opinion of a people. 





Unhappily, the ordinary way in which a 


uas been by some mode of violence. If you ask 


ably of blood. These are not proper—certainly they 
It is be- 


This opinion is likely to be uni- 
versal,and to be intelligent only among an enlightened 
community.?? 

If this is everywhere true, it must be pre-eminent- 
ly so,in a republic. In this country it has become 
almost a truism, that general education is indispens- 
able, in order to qualify our people for the discharge 
of their political and social duties. The vast respon- 
sibilities with which they are charged, are not to be 
duly met by means of any instincts, however power- 
ful or generous. God has not given to man, as to 
the beasts of the field, blind but unerring impulses, 
which supersede all vigilance and painful effort, and 
which conduct him by a path, never to be mistaken, 
to his true destiny. The people of this great Repub- 
lic, have no more a native and inherent ability toex- 
ercise wisely the privilege of voting, than they have 
to predict without instruction, and yet with unfailing 
precision, the return of a comet, or the occultation 





of some bright star in the heavens. All these are 
powers to be unfolded and enlightened by culture: 
and the culture which qualifies a free people for their 
political duties must be generous and comprehensive, 
inclu.ling the moral as well as the intellectual facul- 
ties, and aiming to make good citizens by first mak- 
ing good and enlightened men. It must be a culture 
which, though commenced at school and under the 
guidance of others, shall be subsequently prosecuted 
by the individual himself, and carried forward amid 
the cares of active life; and which, if it would fulfil 
completely its high purposes, must never count itself 
to have cauvdeated Wo to the people with demo- 
cratic institutions who shall forget or underrate this 
momentous truth. Already, to the provident and re- 
flecting mind, does Ichabod seem inscribed on that 
land which forgets its own weakness, and which does 
not, with prayer to the God of nations, couple gene- 
ral and generous efforts to cultivate mind, and to up- 
hold in its midst the interests of truth and virtue. 
When such a land allows itself to be lulled to sleep 
by the siren song that the people cannot err, and that 
they have only to be left without restraint or guidance, 
in order to develop the greatest perfection of the so- 
cial state—when this, the cant of demagogues, be- 





comes the real creed of the people themselves, in 
their homes and their hearts, is it presumptuous to 
say that such a nation, so donstond and betrayed, 
must soon, however bright with promise now, be 
numbered among the republics that have been; that 
its name, at no distant day, will be quoted only asa | 
beacon, by the prejudiced to warn against all free | 
institutions, and by the wise to prove the folly and | 
peril of such institutions, when not based on intelli- | 
gence and virtue. 

The power of education is never displayed more 
strikingly, than when it enters some community 
which has been hitherto deprived of it. Dr. Johnson 
has somewhere noticed the reformation of a parish 
in a very savage state, by the civilizing influence of 
a decayed gentlewoman, who came among them to 
teach school. It was a subject worthy of his pen. 
The world has recently witnessed a similar transform- 
ation, effected in part through the same means, by the 
Pastor Oberlin, on the Mountains of Alsace. Nothing 
could exceed the poverty, ignorance, and wretched- 
ness which prevailed among the peasants who com- 
posed his parish. The state of education in the prin- 
cipal village may be inferred from the character of 
their only schoolmaster. Oberlin’s predecessor, 
(M. Stouber, ) a man of like spirit, began his efforts 
to improve the ie by inquiring into the state of 
instruction. Asking for the school, he was conduct- 
ed to a miserable hovel, where there were a number 
of children crowded together, without occupation, 
and in so wild and noisy a state, that it was with some 
difficulty he could gain a reply to his inquiries for the 
master. ‘* There he is,”’ said one of them, as soon 
as silence could be obtained, pointing to a withered 
old man, who lay on a little bed in one corner of the 
apartment. ‘* Are you the schoolmaster, my ¢ 
friend ?”? inquired Stouber. ‘Yes, sir.” ‘ And 
what do you teach the children?” ‘‘ Nothing, sir.’ 
‘* Nothing! How is that??? ‘Because eplie 
the old man, with characteristic simplicity .** I know 
nothing myself.”? ‘ Why, then, were yqu instituted 
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tions, almost throughout the world, bears sufficient 


and when I got too old and infirm for that employ-| 
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ment, they sent me here to take care of the child- 
ren!?? 

Under the superintendence of these wise and 

and faithful men, good schools were established; a 
liberal course of ir struction was instituted; religious 
influence was carefully and constantly applied; and 
the industry and enterprise of the inhabitants, foste. - 
ed by the presence, counsel, and example of their 
pastor. The results were delightful, and, to most 
persons, amazing. In spite of all the physical dis- 
advantages of their position, they became posperous. 
Their manners were refined, their tastes elevated, 
population rapidly increased, concord reigned among 
them, and they were alike intelligent and contented. 
Now the results produced in this humble district, by 
a wise system of education, have always followed, in 
other places, just in proportion as such a system has 
been introduced. Take the countries, in which the 
instruction of the people has made th most progress 
during the last century, and it will be found that they 
are the very countries in which the social and politi- 
cal condition of the inhabitants has most improved. 
The average length of human life has materially in- 
creased; there has been a great advance in the 
wealth and comfort of all classes; while, at the same 
time, crime, mendicity, riots, and political tumults, 
have greatly diminished. Indeed, so powerful is 
education, as a means of national improvement, that, 
to borrow the language of a late writer, who has 
made an extended survey of the relative state of in- 
struction and social welfare, in the leading nations 
of the world, ‘‘ if the different countries of the world 
be arranged according to the state of education, 
they will also be found to be arranged, with few ex- 
ceptions, according to wealth, morals, and general 
happiness: and not only does this rule hold good, as 
respects a country taken as a whole, but it will gene- 
rally apply to the different parts of the same country. 
Thus, in England, education is in the best state in 
the northern agricultural district, and in the worst 
state in the southern agricultural district, and the 
agricultural parts of the midland district ; while in the 
reat towns and other manufacturing places, educa 
tion is an intermediate state ; at the same time, the 
condition of the people, and the extent of crime and 
violence among them, follow a like order.”’ 

I cannot refrain from placing on record one fact, 
as a farther confirmation of the latter part of this 
statement. it is derived from a chart, published a 
few years since in England, by Joseph Bently, which 
professes to exhibit the moral condition of the differ- 
ent counties of England, as compared with their 
means of education. In parallel columns are placed 
the population, number of schools, number of libra- 
ries, number of literary and scientific institutions, 
number of places for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and, lastly, the number of criminal convictions with- 
in the year. I am well aware that the number of 
schools in a country is not a certain criterion of the 
proportion of the children under instruction, nor of 
the degree and quality of such instruction. Still, it 
affords an approximation to the real state of educa- 
cation, and the best returns on this subject, consider- 
ed as tests, are but approximations. The result to 
which I have referred, as gathered from these re- 
turns, is most striking; it is this: If you take the 
four best instructed counties of England, as exhibited 
on this chart, and also the four worst instructed, it 
will be found that the average amount of crime is al- 
most exactly in the inverse ratio of the average 
amount of instruction. 

But, it may be asked, what charm is there about 
reading and writing, that these should forthwith ba- 
nish the propensities to crime and vice? ‘I am 
simple enough,”’ says a late writer, ‘‘ to believe that 
a man may be utterly ignorant of A BC, and yet be 
not given to cutting throats; and wholly unskilled 
in the art of penmanship, and still have no bias in 
favor of burglary. Nay, it is my deliberate opinion 
—mad as it may appear in these days of societies for 
the diffusion of horn-bo ks and propagation of pri- 
mers—that Mavor is no preventive to murder, nor 
Vyse any corrective of vice. And I cannot, by any 
course of reasoning, bring myself to perceive that an 
inability to read must be generally accompanied with 
a like inability to distinguish between right and 
wrong, as if the question of mewm and (uum had more 
to do with Lindley Murray than morals.” 


It seems hardly necessary to say ,that these remarks 
are entirely irrelevant to the point now under discus- 
sion. We have insisted, throughout this volume, that 
we mean by education much more than the ability 
to read and write. We mean something, by which 
the pupil shall be taught to respect both himself and 
oth» s; to find pleasure in the cultivation of his in- 
te. tual powers, and to act habitually upon the im- 
— of his higher sentiments. Why, then, it may 

e urved, do you insist so much, in your reasoning 
and statistical surveys, upon the proportion of crimi- 


swer, because, in treating of the state of education 
in a country, we must fix upon some index or expo- 
nent. Nothing is more indefinite than the term edu- 
cation, nor than the thing signified by that term. It 
is to be presumed, however, in the present state of 
the world, when the means of education are so 
abundant, and when they are so easy of access even 
to the very poor, that children who have not been 
taught so much as to read and write, have been 
neglected in other respects. Such children will be 
found, in a large proportion of instances, to have 
been trained to no regular occupation nor to any ha- 
bits of industry, and to have grown up, in truth, with- 
out instruction of any kind. In referring, then, so 
constantly to reading and writing, we use them mere- 
ly as signs, not as causes, and as negative rather 
than as positive signs. In other words, while we re- 
gard ignorance of these simplest elements of know- 
ledge, as proof that the education of the child has 
been greatly neglected, we do not regard a know- 
ledge of them as proof that the education has been 
properly cared for. In the absence of any other cri- 
terion, more definite and tangible, we take the best 
which offers itself; but we would always insist, most 
strenuously, upon the necessity of aiming, in educa- 
tion, at something vastly higher. It is of education, 
in this higher and more real sense, that we always 
speak throughout this work ; we maintain that it is 
a controlling power in society; and we appeal to the 
fact, that in improving and extending the education 
of a people, we invariably improve their social con- 
dition, as proof that this power is benignant as well 
as great. 

It is alleged, however, that notwithstanding the 
progress of education, crime and immorality increase. 
If the present be compared with any distant era of 
history, even the most brilliant, it will be found that 
the very reverse is true. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
for instance, of which Hume boasts that ‘‘ learning 
had not then prostituted itself by becoming too com- 
mon,”? England was covered with gipsies and ban- 
ditti, and every year there were from three to four 
hundred executions forcapitalcrimes. In Scotland, 
before the parochial schools were established, and 
education made universal, two hundred thousand va- 
grants, according to Fletcher of Saltoun, roamed 
over the land, living by pillage and begyary, and 
having ‘‘no regard or subjection either to the laws 
of the land, or even to those of God and Nature.’’ 
What a change has since been wrought! and who 
can doubt that in producing it, education has been a 
most powerful, though certainly not the only cause ? 
It is not to be forgotten, that the causes which affect 
social welfare are various, and hence crime may for 
awhile increase ,and civilization decline, even though 
education does advance; not, however, because edu- 
cation is powerless, but because its influence is, for 
the time, overborne or counteracted by other agen- 
cies. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
STATE PRISON LABOR. 


BY EZEKIEL BACON. 


The subject of the following communication is one 
of great interest, and fast assuming an importance 
throughout our state that will call upon the legisla- 
ture to act uponit. It has taken a deep hold upon 
the minds of those who represent our mechanical in- 
terests, and engages more or less the attention of our 
whole community. It is well, therefore, to consider 
cautiously the bearings upon both sides of this ques- 
tion. 

The subject has not been taken up by either of 
They 
stand uncommitted, or rather they meet upon neutral 
The pub- 
lication of views upon this subject, therefore, does 


the political parties as a line of division. 
ground in the discussion of the question. 


not infringe upon the strict neutrality which this pa- 
per has determined to preserve in reference to poli- 
tical questions, but, on the contrary, coincides with 
that part of our plan that invites free discussion. 
Undoubtedly views antagonistic to those of Mr. Ba- 
con are entertained, and to such our columns are 
also open. In conclusion we will merely state, 
that Mr. Bacon has not touched upon one of the com- 
plaints of those who are opposed to the present sys- 
tem of State Prison Labor, viz: that competition 
with convict labor is wounding to the self respect 
and honest pride of the mechanic. Neither do the 





nals, &c., who are unable to read and write? J an- 





I _ 


opponents of the present system wish the convicts 





to remain idle, but desire they should be employed in 
such a way as not to interfere, materially at all 
events, with interests which have been long esta- 
blished, and very generally followed. Whether the 
state should draw a revenue from the punishment 
inflicted for crimes against its well being, is also a 
question.—[Ep. 


THE utes of state prison labor is one which 
is made the subject of a sort of spasmodic periodical 
effort throughout portions of this state, and amongst 
various of our mechanical classes, about once a year, 
and generally a little preceding the time of our an- 
nual elections. It 1s undoubtedly taken up by such 
from supposed views that their interest is materially 
connected with and affected by it; and it is encour- 
aged, or at Jeast countenanced and ostensibly adopt- 
ed more or less, by politicians of all parties, and es- 
pecially by those who are candidates for elective 
offices, with a view, it is believed, very often of con- 
ciliating the mechanical interests and obtaining their 
votes for themselves, or for the party generally to 
which they are attached; and many are undoubtedly 
taken up by their party as candidates and elected to 
the legislature, very much on the strength of that 
question, and by the special aid of the votes of the 
mechanical interests. The latter are promised, per- 
haps, and so flatter themselves, that when the legis- 
lature convenes, great things will be done in this be- 
half; and all such state prison labor as may be thought 
to interfere with any branch of mechanical labor, is, 
they hope, to be discontinued and abandoned as a 
subject of employment in our state prisons. The le- 
gislature meets; petifions and memorials in abund- 
ance are presented, asking and demanding this to be 
done, as a measure of clear and undoubted justice to 
the mechanical interest. A special committee is 
appointed to take them into consideration; a zealous 
leader on this question is placed at its head, who in 
due time, makes an elaborate and plausible report; 
the subject is mumbled over by the house or senate 
during the rest of the session; no two plants for 
granting the relief asked for are alike; something 
like a tub to a whale is at last thrown out in the form 
of an act making some pretty immaterial and proba- 
bly ingenious alterations in the present prison labor 
system, or providing for some farther enquiries into 
the matter; and there it generally ends, and proba- 
bly will and ought to end. 

The truth of it is, that honorable members go to 
Albany pledged perhaps to do, or attempt to do, 

something on the subject; but never having thought 
very deeply upon it, or investigated either the prin- 

ciple or the details bearing upon it, when they come 

to take upon themselves the responsibility of acting, 

and substituting something else for the well organiz- 

ed and successfully acting system now established, 

and long and carefully matured from the results of 
much practice and experience: when they come to 

this stage of their enquiries they very properly hesi- 

tate, and put by the subject as well as they can for 

that session; and are very willing to throw it off up- 

on their successors in office, adopting, as well they 

may, the old and prudent maxim— 


‘When you know not what to do, 
Don’t you do you know not what.” 


The truth of the matter, it is humbly conceived, is, 
that all these complaints of state prison labor inter- 
fering unjustly and oppressively with the general 
mechanical employments of our artisans, by tending 
to cheapen the articles fabricated, and to depress the 
compensation for the labor employed in them, are 
based upon wholly erroneous principles of political 
economy, and the general interest of the community, 
as well as upona great exaggeration or misconception 
of the extent, degree, or effect of that interference, 
and of its actual effects upon the mechanical labor of 
the state. The arguments bearing on this question 
seem to lie, as it were, in a nutshell. 

The general interest of any community requires, 
that all articles of general use and consumption 
should be produced and furnished to the user or 
consumer of them, with as little consumption of la- 
bor and at as low a price as they can be, allowing a 
reasonable or living profit to the maker or producer 
of them ; and when this result is effected throughout 
every branch of productive industry, the least gene- 
ral condition of things exists amongst its various 
members ; and the community may be deemed a 
prosperous and well doing one. Every more advan- 
tageous application of power, and every new inven- 
tion of mechanical skill, ingenuity, or machinery, 
which tends to produce any article of use or con- 
sumption with less labor than has heretofore been 
expended upon it, may be considered as adding to 
the general productive power of the community, fur- 
nishing the articles at less cost, and diffusing a more 
free and general use of them amongst its various 
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members. Such, and with these advantageous ef- 
fects, is the construction of canals and railroads, 
which give greater facility to travel and the cheaper 
transportation of all marketahle commodities ; such 
the application of steam power to propel every kind 
of machinery cheaper, and to greater advantage than 
either by human or animal powers; and such the 
spinning jenny, the reaping, mowing, raking and 
dovthing machines, and indeed of every other sort 
of mechanical contrivance for the purpose of abridg- 
ing manual labor, and cheapening the costand price 
of all its various productions. And all these are 
adopted and justly received as great acquisitions to 
the general stock of national power, and as furnish- 
ing a beneficial increase to the means of general 
comfort and convenience to the whole. It is indeed 
true of all these inventions, that the first introduction 
of them interferes in some measure with the occupa- 
tions of the various classes of labor ts payne em- 
ployed in the making or producing of the various ar- 
ticles, or the carrying on of the different branches of 
business to which these substitutes and inventions are 
applied ; and they tend also to lower the price of la- 
bor and diminish the number of laborers before en- 
gaged in them. Thus the canals and railroads throw 
out of employment, or divert to other purposes, the 
heavy and cumbersome Dutch wagons, horses, dri- 
vers and stage coaches, which had before hauled our 
persons on distant journeys and our produce and 
merchandize to and from the market towns. The 
spinning jenny, the mowing, reaping, raking and 
threshing machines, enable the manufacturers and 
the farmers to make and produce their articles to 
better advantage, and to dispense with many of their 
hand and animal laborers before employed by them 
respectively in their several branches of business and 
pursuit. But the general interest of society is still 
greatly and obviously benefitted thereby. Those 
whose labor is cheapened, or whose former employ- 
ments are discontinued by means of this new and 
more advantageous substitution of labor, are for a 
time perhaps, much affected by the change, and a 
portion of them have to seek other employments 
which remain open to them. New branches of bu- 
siness are then struck out; new avenues for travel 
are desired and entered upon ; the whole thing soon 
regulates itself; the entire mass of labor of society 
soon adjusts itself to the new and better order of 
things; the great machinery of the whole system 
continues to move on to greater general advantage, 
and with much accellerated force and rapidity. 
And what now would be thought of any political 
economist who, for the sake of bringing back into 
the field all the great body of human and animal la- 
borers whose wages have been affected, or who have 
been thrown out of employment by the substitution 
of these various labor saving contrivances and inven- 
tions, should propose at once to destroy and discon- 
tinue the use of them all? Only to state the absurd 
proposition, is at once to furnish its most effectual 
answer ; and what else, or what more grevious to 
the various mechanical branches supposed to be so 
seriously affected by it, is the bringing into useful 
and productive action the labor of a few hundred of 
before worse than useless human machines, in the 
form of state prison convicts, and applying their for- 
mer unproductive, and what is worse, their mischiev- 
ous animal power, to the highly useful and beneficial 
urpose of increasing the products of mechanical 
industry, and furnishing them to community at a 
more advantageous rate than they had before been 
able to obtain them? for such and such only is the 
whole result of this great matter about which so much 
noise has been and continues to be made, and such 
loud complaints of oppressive interference with the 
mechanical industry of this class of our communit 
have been uttered; and I had almost said, so aa 
empty humbuggery has been practised! I say no- 
thing in favor of the present long established system of 
state prison labor, from the consideration of the great 
saving to the state of the expense which must other- 
wise accrue for the maintenance of the prisoners, and 
the deleterious effects which a continued state of 
idleness and destitution of employment must brin 
with it upon the minds and bodies of the unhappy oad 
already sufficiently miserable convicts themselves; 
although even that is a view of it of no small conside- 
ration both to the ” isge economist,and to the friend 
of humanity and the general philanthropist. For, cast 
about us as we may, no other mode of employment 
for them can — be provided, which would be 
at once so safe, so productive, and so capable of 
thorough and effectual supervision, regulation, and 
of improvement to the unfortunate but guilty subjects 
of it; and aside from all these considerations, the 
extent to which this application of their labor inter- 
feres with mechanical labor generally, and affects 
the price and value of its various productions, has 
been greatly exaggerated and much misapprehended, 


small quantity of its products which are thrown into 
market, compared with the whole amount and quan- 
tity from other sources, will most abundantly make 
manifest. It appears from the last annual statement 
of the state prison statistics, that the whole number 
of hands employed in the various branches of mecha- 
nical labors, at Auburn and Mount Pleasant, is ex- 
actly 600. The value of all the maunfactured arti- 
cles at Auburn, is estimated at a fraction over $200,- 
000. The return from the Mount Pleasant prison 
does not specify the estimated value there manufac- 
tured; but suppose it to be of the same amount, 
making the whole at both prisons $400,000. A great 
portion, and probably half of these articles, are sent 
for sale, and disposed of out of the limits of this state, 
in the surrounding states, and much of them in the 
Canadian provinces; leaving the remaining half 
only, to be sold in this state, and to come into compe- 
tition with similar articles manufactured in this state. 
or brought into it from other states, or imported from 
foreign countries. And what a mere drop in the buck- 
et is that, compared with the whole amount required 
and sold for our whole use and consumption ? So 
far as can be gathered from the returns of the last 
census of the United States, the value of the same 
kind of articles manufactured in this state, must 
amount to about $10,000,000; and if a portion of 
these are sent and sold out of the state, it is probable 
that a larger portion of like articles are brought into 
it from other states and from foreign ports, and enter 
into our markets and consumption. Why, two well 
freighted and laden ships from Europe, would bring 
enough, both of artificers and manufactured articles, 
to fill the entire vacuum which a withdrawal of our 
entire state prison labor and manufactured articles 
would create in the state; and who would feel 
alarmed at the ruin or injury occasioned to our me- 
chanical interest here from such an accession froma 
transatlantic source ? No, it is all ideal. If our 
very inconsiderable state prison supplies were all 
withdrawn from the market, the place which they 
supplied would at once be occupied by other artisans 
and other articles coming to supply it from adjoining 
states, from our own population now otherwise em- 

loyed, or from foreign countries with whom we have 
intercourse, who soon find out our wants and are al- 
ways standing ready to supply them. It is thus that 
the supply and demand quickly regulate themselvcs, 
and we shall in vain attempt to regulate, control and 
adjust this balance, by throwing in or taking out the 
very small weight of our state prison laborers, or the 
comparatively inconsiderable products of their labor. 
The invention and successful application of a single 
new invented and improved piece of machinery, 
might often do more to affect most of these branches 
of handicraft manufacture, than can that of all the 
man machinery which is now brought into action in 
our state prisons. Shall we then be called upon by 
our mechanics to destroy all these ingenious and la- 
bor saving contrivances at the patent office at Wash- 
ington, and prohibit their use or introduction into 
our state to the detriment and annoyance of those 
who now supply our market with their hand labor 
productions of these articles for our use and con- 
sumption ? And would not this be in truth just about 
as reasonable and plausible a demand ? No, let our 
legislators learn to “let well alone ;’’ and so long 
as we can employ a thousand otherwise useless and 
mischievous hands and bodies in useful and profitable 
labor, and thereby bothcontribute to their well being, 
make them useful artisans instead of idle and sullen 
felons, and mayhap turn many of them out hereafter 
as good members of society ; and at the same time 
save the otherwise great expense of their maintenance 
and keeping, and supply the community on favorable 
terms with many articles for our common use and 
convenience. When we can do, as we have long 
done, all this by our present system of prison disci- 
pline and employment, let us not carelessly or rashly 
disturb it by any project of crude experimenting, at 
the ill advised call of a few who imagine that the 
present system interferes with their particular inte- 
rests, arrangements and theories; and at any rate, 
let our political partisans, aspirants and agitators, of 
both parties, cease to attempt making a little politi- 
cal capital out of our mechanical classes, by affect- 
ing to lend themselves to carry out forthem projects 
which, when they come to act upon them seriously, 
they soon find that they ought not and cannot do, 
without essential injury to the state and to the gene- 
ral interest of the whole community; for, instead of 
sustaining and making steady the political ark, they 
will, by laying upon it their rach and inconsiderate 
hands, only shake, disadjust and overturn it. 

P.S. The question of the expediency and policy 
of applying a protective tariff or rate of duties upon 
foreign commodities imported into the country, for 
the purpose of in some measure sustaining and che- 
rishing our own manufactures, even should it tempo- 





as a very slight view of its whole amount, and the 
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rests upon more complicated censiderations, having 
a material connection with the policy of other nations 
with whom we have commercial intercourse in that 
regard. This question of the effect of state prison 
labor, has respect only to the relative and reciprocal 
interest of our own citizens between themselves, and 
of the entire mass of the community. 
Much is made of the objection to state pxison la- 
bor, as competing with other mechanical labor: that 
it is oppressive for the state to bring its great capital 
to compete with private enterprise. But why so, 
any more than when the state invests its capital in 
canals or railroads, which equally interfere with pri- 
vate capital and enterprise previously invested in 
those or other modes of conveyance which they often 
defeat and render worthless? But the general inte- 
rest of the state requires and justifies its embarking 
in them its capital and resources; and who pretends 
to complain of it on that account, even when this is 
done by the state avowedly and directly, whereas the 
employment of state prison labor is only incidental, 
and is necessary to carry on successfully a great and 
indispensable public institution, which must on oth- 
er accounts be provided and sustained ; and it is the 
state’s duty and interest to do that in the way and by 
the means which shall be found the most advantage- 
ously to effect it. Such is probably the present sys- 
tem; and if so, such it ought to, and will in all proba- 
bility remain. This is not, I am sensible, the popu- 
lar view of this question, or one which practisin 
politicians of any party will generally be rsa | 
openly to approve. This consideration renders it 
more necessary, that some one not standing in that 
position should endeavor to sift the subject a little 
upon its own merits. 

Utica, October, 1842. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
THE FUTURE SUPREMACY OF THE UNITED STATES 





BY D. B. STOCKHOLM. 





In my last number I hinted at the future suprema- 
cy of the United States. Our prospects at present, 
you will say, would not seem to warrant even the 
hope. Be not alarmed—these times cannot last— 
and the country is already looking up. It is an in- 
teresting and important subject, and calls for the 
serious and deliberate consideration of the American 
people. The population of the United States doubles 
every twenty-five years; allow it todo so every thirty 
years hereafter. It is now, say, eighteen millions. 
In 1872 it will be thirty-six millions; in 1902 seven- 
ty-two millions; in 1932 one hundred and forty-four 
millions, or in round numbers, set it down at 160 
millions a century hence. And what is a century in 
the existence of a great nation ? 

At that period, bearing in mind the extent and fer- 
tility of our territory, the energy, industry, intelli- 
gence and enterprise of our people, can there be any 
hazard in the assertion that at that day, the United 
States will be the greatest agricultural, manufactur- 
ing and commercial nation upon the globe. This, 
at first blush, may seem an extravagant idea, and 
doubtless will be ridiculed by John Bull. But mark 
it, long before that day, honest Johnny will have 
been shorn of his Sampson-locks. His colonies in 
India and America will have become independent 
states, and ‘‘ the isles of the ocean,’’ except, per- 
haps, his own, and a few others will belong to other 
powers. 

This, to the mind of the writer, is as probable as 
any great event yet to take place. The Russian em- 
pire will also, at that time, be divided into a num- 
ber of independent kingdoms, and the United States 
and France will be the two leading powers of the 
world. 

In less than half a century, England will be de- 
prived of ber supremacy on the ocean, and the Unit- 
ed States, aided by France and Russia, will have de- 
stroyed her maritime ascendency. England derives 
her wealth and power from her colonies; and who is 
so blind as not to see that such a power rests on a 
sandy foundation. In 1836, the exports of England 
to the United States alone amounted to more than 
one-half of her shipments to the whole of Europe, 
and the demand for her productions in that quarter 
of the globe is daily diminishing. In that year her 
exports to Russia amounted to only one million se- 
ven hundred and forty-two thousand pounds sterling ; 
to France to one million and a half; to Portugal 
about a million; and to Spain less than half a mil- 
lion. The same year she exported to the United 
States alone to the amount of twelve millions and a 
half. To her North American colonies about three 
millions; to the British West Indies about four mil- 
lions; to the British Australian colonies more than a 
million; and to the East Indies about four millions 
and a half. 
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nually as our manufactures increase. Her first war 
with us will deprive her of her Canadian possessions; 
and it is absurd to suppose that she will be able long 
to control her ninety millions of subjects in the East 
Indies. The vast realms of Hindostan have been 
won by the sword, and they must be maintained by 
the sword. 

Has England the power to maintain her command 
in that extensive region? Let us see. Some fifty 
thousand Europeans are found scattered among nine- 
ty millions of Asiatics directly subjected to their 
empire; of this population some thirty thousand are 
soldiers; double the number if you will, and then 
ask yourself whether such a force, in the midst of 
such a population, at a distance of eight thousand 
miles from home, are capable of maintaining the 
power they have usurped, especially when a large 
portion of that population are little inferior to the 
English in hardihood and valor ? 

The exact number of British troops in India at this 
day is unknown to the writer; but it does not exceed 
50,000, whilst the native troops in their pay and un- 
der their command at this day probably exceeds 
200,000. In 1838, the number amounted to 155,000, 
and these troops are known to be little inferior to those 
of England. Great Britain, to gratify her unsatiable 
avarice and boundless ambition, is teaching the im- 
mense population of Hindostan the artof war. They 
are ruled with a rod of iron, and will throw off the 
galling yoke the first opportunity that offers; and the 
native troops, aided by the rest of the population, 
will prove the instrument that will break it. It is 
a matter of astonishment, that with such feeble 
means, the British should have been enabled to 
maintain their power in the East Indies for so long a 
period. It is utterly incredible that it can be main- 
tained many years longer. 

The same remarks will apply to the Russian em- 
pire. Her iron sway over so many nations cannot 
be maintained another century. But why do we 
suppose that France will be superior to England half 
a century hence? Because France may lose her Af- 
rican Colonies without detriment. She has an ample 
territory at home, and her population are national in 
their feelings. It matters not what may be the 
changes, or what the form of government, Paris is 
the capital of France, and ever will be. And he 
who rules Paris, will govern the French nation. 

Not so with England. Ireland detests her oppres- 
sors, and will throw off the ignominous yoke the first 
opportunity that offers. India abominates her merci- 
less tyrants, and impatiently waits for the long wish- 
ed for hour, when she will take signal vengeance. 
Her colonies in America are also restless, and will 
soon find themselves able to walk without leading 
strings. The immense population we have nurtured 
have no attachments to England, and they are only 
kept quiet by the strong arm of power. 


The government of Russia also, in the opinion of 


the writer, rests on an unstable foundation; a large 
proportion of her population is composed of con- 
quered nations, who are impatient of her yoke, and 
her serfs (the mass of the population) would willing- 
ly strike for freedom. Still she has a large navy, 
and will aid in humbling, perhaps, in destroying the 
maritime power of England, and in time of need will 
prove a powerful auxiliary to the United States and 
France. 

But what are our particular reasons for believing 
that the United States will in the end become more 
powerful than England ? 

Ist. We are one people, speak the same language, 
have for the most part been educated under free in- 
stitutions, and are ardently attached to the govern- 
ment of our country. 

2nd. The population of these states (except the 
slaves of the south, who will ere long be emancipat- 
ed) are freemen, and each individual has a share in 
the government, and an interest its prosperity. 

3rd. The benefits we derive from a union of the 
states are so clear and palpable, that it is not to be 
expected that any considerable portion of the people 
can ever be brought to consent to its dissolution. 
The people have a common interest, and the fre- 
quent commercial intercourse between the citizens 
of the different states, greatly facilitated by our vast 
internal improvements, cannot fail to prove a strong 
cement to their union. 

4th. Such is the extent of our territory, and so vast 
and inexhaustible are our resources,” and so various 
our productions, that we are able abundantly to sup- 
ply all our real wants, and yet have to spare a large 
surplus for foreign commerce. 

5th. The Americans, asa people, are eminently 
commercial, and our commercial marine will soon 
exceed that of England; this will at all times afford 
an abundance of seamen for the navy of the United 
States. As ourcommerce increases, that of England 
will diminish, and with that diminution, as a neces- 
sary Consequence, her power as a maritime people. 


———— 





6th. The independence of Canada and of Hindos- 
tan will throw open the trade of these countries to 
the commercial nations of the world. Brother Jona- | 
than will obtain his full share of it, and France and | 
Russia will not be slow to derive profit from it. All | 
this will be at the expense of England, and will so | 
far deprive her of the means of supporting a large | 
navy, and of the necessary seamen to man one. 

7th. The United States have all the materials in 
the greatest abundance for ship building, with the 
necessary knowledge to construct superior ships of 
war; and can, therefore, at any time increase our 
navy to any extent that shall be found necessary, 
and will always have an abundance of the best of 
seamen to man it; add to which, that our ships, 
when thus manned, are more than a match for those 
of the same class of the British navy. 

8th. With such means, and with the aid of the | 
other named powers of England, the maritime su- | 
premacy of England, in a very few years, will de- 
pend upon the will of the people of the United States. 
And whenever that supremacy shall have been de- 
stroyed, Great Britain will sink into a European 
power of the second rank; and that event will take 
place in less than half a century if England shall be 
rash enough to provoke a war with us, and must in- 
evitably take place in the lapse of time, if our na- 
tional affairs shall be conducted with ordinary abi- 
lity, and the people of the United States shall act 
with common sense. 

9h. It is well known, that without a large com- 
merce, England cannot obtain men for her navy, nor 
the means of paying them, and the interest on her 
encrmous national debt. 

Napoleon Bonaparte clearly saw the means of de- 
stroying England, but he possessed not the power to 
control them; that power is, or soon will be, in the 
hands of the United States, and nothing but the folly 
of our people and the incapacity and imbecility of 
those intrusted with power can prevent the suprema- 
cy of these States. It may well be called a gigantic 
republic; it knows not its own power under wise 
and energetic councils. No ‘‘ drivellers’’ must be 
intrusted with the management of its affairs; for 
none but statesmen of the first order, with the most 
enlarged views, are capable of managing them with 
ability . 

We must consider ourselves one great people, with 
acommon destiny, and bound together by a commu- 
nity of interest. We have no separate interests—the 
north and east need the productions of the south and 
west; and the west and south the manufactures of the 
north and east. Our policy is pacific, and yet to be 
at all times prepared for war. We want nothing of 
our neighbors without a fair equivalent. We must 
occupy the whole of our territory, and develope our 
almost incalculable resources by the steady encour- 
agement of agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce. We must manufacture enough, and more 
than enough, to supply our own wants. We must 
be the carriers of our own productions, and of those 
of other nations as opportunities shall offer. We 
must cause the flag of the United States to be re- 
spected on the ocean, and that of our commercial 
marine to float in every harbor and in every clime. 
With the olive branch we must present the arrows. 





Agriculture. 


{ For the Northern Light.] 
REPORT OF THE WEATHER, CROPS &c. FOR OCT. 





BY C. N. BEMENT. 





October was called by our Saxon forefathers Wyn 
Monath, or wine month; and sometimes Winter F'yl- 
leth, from the approach of winter. It was the eighth 
month of the Alban Calendar, in which it had 39 days. 
Its name is derived from the latin, Octo, eight, and 
imber, a shower of rain. Komulus reduced it to 31 
days; Numa to 29; Juliusand Augustus each added 
one, and this number has not since been altered. 
Robins begin to flock preparatory to leaving for a 
warmer clime. The swallow also takes his depart- 





ure. Crows hold their mass meetings; the leaves of | 
the linden and butternut begin to fall; those of the | 
elm speedily follow. The oak and maple changes | 
color, and falls towards its close. 

As regards the weather for this month, we claim 
the attention of our readers under what may justly be 
considered favorable auspices. It has continued to 
be uncommonly warm, and generally as favorable 
for farm operations, as could, by any possibility, 
have been desired. 

Oct. 1, clear and pleasant; 2d, cloudy and warm; 
3d, cool and pleasant; 4th, clear; Sth, slight frost, 
clear; 6th, frost, clear and cool; 7th, ice in shallow 





places, clear; 8th, warm and cloudy; 9th, cloudy,” 


damp and warm, showers in the afternoon; 10th, 
cool, cloudy in the forenoon, cleared off warm and 
pleasant in the afternoon; 11th, severe frost and a 
dense fog—which cleared off at 11 o’clock fair and 
pleasant; 12th, cold blustering wind; 13th, clear; 
14th, ice formed, sun out bright—at noon wind chang- 
ed to south, mercury sinking in barometer; 15th, se- 
veral showers in the night, warm and misty—clouds 
flying low, cleared off at noon; 16th, clear and pleas- 
ant in the forenoon, cloudy in the afternoon, with 
some sprinkling of rain—with high winds during the 
night; 17th, cloudy in the forenoon, warm and pleas- 
ant inthe afternoon, sun occasionally peeping thrcugh 
the clouds; 18th, cloudy, high winds, and in the af- 
ternoon a storm set in and continued during the eve- 
ning; 19th, clear and cool; 20th, clear and pleasant 
—noticed small flocks of robins migrating south; 
Qist, severe frost, clear; 22d, clear morning, rain in 
the afternoon; 23d, dark clouds and blustering winds 
in the forenoon—clear in the afternoon; 24th, cloudy 
with high winds; 25th dark and cloudy—commenc- 
ed raining at 9 o’clock and continued until afternoon, 
which caused the small streams to overflow their 
banks; 26th, clear and cool; 27th, white frost— 
over cast, sun out occasionally; 28th, severe frost, 
clear and pleasant; 29th, frost, cloudy morning, 
clear in the afternoon; 30th, moderate, clear and 
pleasant—heard the city bells, no change indicated 
in barometr; 31st, white frost, overcast morning— 
clear and pleasant in the afiernoon. At morning of 
this day a large collection of crows took place on 
one of my hills, amounting to several thousands, but 
whether it was a mass meeting, or convention to no- 
minate officers for the coming election, or of what 
particular party, whether Loco Foco or whig, I was 
unable to ascertain ; but thus much I am certain, a 
more noisy and boisterous set [never heard. It was 
all confusion and disorder—a complete Babel. From 
a thousand voices at atime you might hear caw, 
(order) caw, (order,) yaw, yaw, and many oth- 
er exclamations which I could not understand, not 
being versed in their language. Every thing seemed 
to be carried on by acclamation. -and-by the 
tumult increased, and such a hub-a-bub I have sel- 
dom witnessed; and all at once, as if by signal, they 
all rose in a mass, and after whirling about in the 
air for a few moments, they departed, leaving me in 
utter ignorance of the object of their meeting. 

The severe storm on the 25th put a stop to potatoe 
digging for a few or since then it bas been remark- 
ably favorable weather for the season, and the — 
has been secured in good condition. The crop, as 
anticipated in my last report, has turned out a poor 
one, not averaging over from one-half to three quar- 
ters of an usual yield; still there is no danger of a 
scarcity, as the breadth planted was much greater 
than any previous year within my recollection, and 
the prices at which they are selling is ruinous to the 
farmer. This reminds me of the story of the Irish- 
man who was complaining of the high price of po- 
tatoes, when charged twenty-five cents per bushel, 
and said he could by them in Ireland for a pistareen 
a bushel. He was asked by a bystander “‘ why he 
did not stay there?” to which he replied with their 
usual promptness—‘‘ Och! ! and the throuble 
was to get the pistareen!”” 

The corn crop has generally been secured and in 
favorable situations an average crop has been made. 
Apples in this section have been abundant and found 
a ready market, but at low prices. Carrots, sugar 
beets, and ruta bagas all have turned out full as well 
as could be expected; we may say a good yield. 

October is one of our most delightful fall months. 
All nature is clothed with brilliant and gorgeous 
robes, chequering the forest with gaudy colors, and 
invigorating the frame with its pure and healthful air. 
The trees have not yet lost all their fulness and grace 
of contour, but spread their foliage before the eye, 
radiant and bright as clusters of rare gems. The 
yellow tint of the trembling birch; the deep carmine 
and purple of the ivy; the orange of the elm; the 
ruddy brown of the stately oak, and the deep crim- 
son of the maple, that blushes at the first kiss of the 
frost, unite with a vividness and harmony that no 
painter would dare to reproduce on his canvass. 

Now is the season for travelling. The skies are 
bright and clear; the streamsclear and beautiful, and 
the atmosphere of that rare transparency which gives 
its peculiar charm to our autumnal heaven. Allani- 
mated nature feels the influence of those few bright 
hours of the departing and dying year. The bluejay 
has returned to us with his new and rag pee en 2 
his “little monteiro cap of feathers,” and chaunts 
away the leading tenor of the feathered orches- 
tra; the robin pipes on the tree-top, but there ig 
something mournful in his note, and he is preparing 
for his departure to a more genial clime; while the 
solemn crows hover over our corn fields, intent on 
plunder. 

Three Hills Farm, Nov. 1st, 1842. 
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[From the Cultivator.) 


CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR OF THE NEW-YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The Cattle Show and Fair of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society was held agreeably to the an- 
nouncement, on the 27th, 28th, and 29th days of Sep- 
tember; and high as were the expectations that had 
been formed of the great Farmer’s Meeting, they 
were, we think it perfectly safe tosay, fully realized. 
The experience of the last year at Syracuse, had not 
been in vain, and in making the arrangements for the 
present meeting, the ee thus acquired was 
turned to the best account; and-the whole passed off 
in a way which will cause the three days of the Fair 
to be long remembered by every farmer who had the 
high pleasure of attending it. The immense num- 
ber of animals on the ground for premium or for ex- 
hibition; their admirable arrangement, which gave 
all who chose an opportunity of seeing the whole ; 
the multitude of spectators constantly within the en- 
closure; the splendid equipages, and crowds of beau- 
tiful women ; and the intense feeling of interest and 

ratification manifested by all, rendered the days of 
the Fair proud and auspicious ones for the interests 
of Agriculture in the State of New-York. 

The ground selected by the committee of arrange- 
ments for the Fair, was at the Bull’s Head ‘Tavern, 
on the Albany and Troy Road, a short distance above 
the beautiful mansion of Gen. Van Rennsselaer, at 
the northern verge of the city. The excellence of 
the road, one of the finest in the United States, and 
the line of accommodation coaches that ran contin- 
ally between the city and the show ground, rendered 
the place easy of access at all times. The proprie- 
tors of the establishment, have enclosed an extensive 
area in an oval form, with a substantial, high, and 
close fence ; and within this fence, graded and le- 
veled, is a fine carriage track of exactly one mile, 
which is much used as a trotting course by the ama- 
teurs of good horses in the neighboring cities. ‘This 
enclosure was obtained for the exclusive use of the 
Society during the Fair, and the result proved that it 
was most admirably suited to the occasion. To the 
east of the grounds, spread out rich and highly cul- 
tivated fields, through which the great Erie Canal 
meanders on its way to the Hudson ; and still beyond, 
flows the silvery river, its bright bosom dotted with 
white sails, orruffled by the passage of some of those 
splendid steamboats that make this river their tho- 
roughfare. The fence encloses some forty acres, 
about one-third of which was occupied by the ar- 
rangements of the Society. The planofthe grounds, 
which accompanies this paper, will exhibit at a 

lance, the general nature of these arrangements. 

y the most competent judges, and those most fami- 
liar with exhibitions of this kind, the Show and Fair 
was pronounced decidedly superior in extent and in- 
terest, to any that had before taken place in this 
country. 

The first impressions on entering the gate, were of 
the sublime and imposing kind. Near the centre of 
the occupied ground, a large pavilion was erected, in 
which, arranged on tables, shelves, &c. the vegeta- 
bles, butter and cheese, roots, horticultural imple- 





ments, articles of domestic manufacture, fruits, flow- 


ers, &c. &c. were placed for exhibition. Here the 
rare, rich, and beautiful collection of fruits contribu- 
ted by the Messrs. Downine, of Newburgh, and 
the unrivalled productsof Mr. HotBrook, of Hyde 
Park, arrested the attention of every observer. Nor 
were the fruits, &c. presented by many other gentle- 
men, much inferior. The mouths of the bystanders 
watered at the sight; and while the practical were 
contrasting the immense difference between fine and 
inferior fruit, the more poetical were wandering in 
their imaginations to the fruits and the flowers of 
Eden. <A canvass hall, some one hundred feet in 
length, by twenty in breadth, was filled with a beau- 
tiful and well arranged display of the products of 
mechanic skill, a proper notice of which will be 
found in its place; and which deservedly attracted 
much attention from the thousands thronging the 
grounds, If any one has been disposed to question 
the ability or mechanical skill of the American work- 
man, a walk through this hall, must, it is believed, 
have done much to relieve him of his scepticism. 

The implements of agriculture were arranged in 
the open spaces between the vast circle of animals 
and the tents, and exceeded in manufacture and va- 
riety, any thing of the kind we have ever witnessed. 
Among these were Harrows, Cultivators, Drills, 
Threshing Machines, Horse Rakes, Fanning Mills, 
Straw Cutters, Portable Steam Generators, Mott’s 
Furnaces, Corn and Cob Crushers from Baltimore 
and from Richmond, Plows, common and subsoil, 
Hoes, Hussey’s Reaping Machine, (a figure of which 
has appeared in the Cultivator, ) with a great variety 
of miscellaneous implements, as the auctioneers say, 
too numerous to mention. A new Horse Hoe, the 
invention of Mr. Langdon, of Troy, attracted much 
notice. The principle appears novel, and we were 
assured by a gentleman who tried it effectually the 
past season, that it operated admirably. It has a 
double broad winged share, flat and sharp edged, to 
cut weeds and loosen the soil, with double guards on 
each side, to pulverise the earth as it is moved by the 
share. On the ground were also wagons, carriages. 
sleighs, &c. in great numbers, and very fine speci- 
mens of work. More than 30 plows were entered 
for trial before the committee on plows. This single 
fact demonstrates the importance of meetings where 
such implements can be tested; and further, the inte- 
rest which both makers and users feel in this grand 
implement of agriculture. 

The number of animals entered for exhibition and 
premium, was great, not far from six hundred. We 
place the several classes together in the following ta- 
ble, to show at a glance, the number and kinds: 


Improved Breeds—Full Blood. | Heifer Calves, ----++++++++ 24 
Bulls over 3 years old,-+--+ 21 | Grade Cattle and Natives, 25 
Two year old Bulls--++++++ 11 | Working Oxen, some very 
Yearling Bulls, ccccccccece 37 FIN, «eee eeeeeee eeeeee 20 
Bull Calves,+cereeecseeeees 20 | Fat Cattle,---+-eere-+ cece ll 
COWS,+sorccccccecccecccees 97 | Horses, --eceresess- eevee 53 
Two year old Heifers,-+--- 13 | Swine from 120 to 150, say 140 
Vearlings,-++++e+s+eressees 15 Sheep, --+-+++eeeeeeeerees 200 


Besides these, which were entered for competition, 
large numbers of others were on the ground for ex- 
hibiton merely. Among these were some beautiful 
Durham cattle, owned by Mr. Henry WuitNey, 
of New Haven, Connecticut ; and from New Jersey, 
the splendid Norman horse ‘‘ Diligence,’ imported 
by Mr. Harris. 


It was a subject of general regret that more of our 
native cattle were not offered for exhibition and pre- 
mium ; and that those presented should have been no 
better. We have multitudes of animals in the coun- 
try, not indeed equal to the Short Horns and Here- 
fords, but such as no good farmer need be asham- 
ed of, and specimens of which should always be 
found in numbers at our Fairs. Greater numbers of 
grade animals should —_ attend; since opportu- 
nities of comparison, as well as observation, are want- 
ed at such times ; and where numbers are present of 
all grades, as well as pure, the influence of blood is 
made more clearly apparent. But there was another 
deficiency among the animals more deserving of re- 
proof from farmers than even the want of native cat- 
tle. We like the Devons; we like their color, their 
bright eye, and their quick, elastic step ; and we have 
never, we think, tasted finer beef than the Devons 
have produced. We are sorry to say that in this re- 
spect the show was not what it might have been ; for 
our country has fine Devons, pure and grade, that 
would not essentially suffer, even when placed by the 
side of the Durhams or Herefords. Every one who 
has had an opportunity of looking on the fine cattle 
of New-England, where this blood is abundant, or 
those of some parts of our own state, will, we think, 
admit the justice of these remarks. It is to be hop- 
ed hereafter, that the Durhams, splendid as they are, 
will not be the only cattle to be seen at our Fairs; 
but that our native herds, particularly our fine native 
milkers, and our Devon stock, pure and grade, will 
be fully represented. 

Among the animals not particularly noticed by the 
committee on cattle, were a beautiful Ayrshire cow 
and calf, lately imported by Judge Van BerGen, 
and offered by him, there being no one present to 
call the attention of the committee to her. These 
fine animals were purchased by Mr. Rarueone, of 
Albany, and will add to the valuable stock already 
collected in this vicinity. 

Not the least interesting or novel part of the exhi- 
bition, was the herd of some thirty Buffaloes, from 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains and the sources of 
the Missouri. Their shaggy formsand uncouth fig- 
ures presented a striking contrast to the beautiful 
forms of the Durhams and Herefords on the ground. 

Among the objects which attracted no little atten- 
tion, was a fine specimen of the sugar and the syrup 
produced from the corn stalk, made by Mr. Wrens, 
and presented by Dr. THomrson, president of the 
Newcastle Ag. Society of that State. 

M. Bommer, proprietor of the patent for manufac- 
turing manures In a speedy and economical manner, 
had commenced his process a short time before the 
Fair on the grounds of the society, and the result was 
of the most satisfactory kind. From a mass of straw, 
cornstalks, weeds, litter, and other refuse matters, he 
had formed, in the course of a few days, a compost 
heap of the richest fermented manure, ready for ap- 
plicationto the soil orto crops. There is no mistake 
that the method of M. Bon.mer will, when properly 
carried out, fullfil all he promises in the preparation 
of manure. 

The fineness of the weather during the whole of the 
Fair, contributed in no small degree to the pleasure 
which seemed to be experienced by the tens of thou- 
sands that flocked to the place of exhibition ; and the 
smiles of cloudless skies were reflected from the 
beaming eyes of the beautiful and the fair, who 
honored the society and the exhibition by their pre- 
sence. 

The number of gentlemen, farmers and others, 
from our own and other states, was very great ; and 
all received a most hearty welcome. That noble as- 
sociation, the New-York Institute, sent up a delega- 
tion of twelve, headed by that veteran in the great 
cause of American industry, General Tallmadge. 
Large and respectable delegations were also present 
from several of the Agricultural societies of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Virginia, Pennsylvania, N. Jersey, 
Delaware, &c. Theagricultural press of other states 
was also very well represented. From Maine, Mr. 
Lincoln of the Maine Cultivator, and Mr. Drew, of 
the Plow Boy. From Boston, Mr. Merriam of the 
Boston Cultivator, and Mr. Cole of the Farmer. From 
Virginia, Messrs. Botts and Burfoot of the Southern 
Planter. It was gratifying to witness the presence of 
so many of the staunch friends of the farmer and the 
agricultural interests from distant parts of this state, 
from the neighboring states, and from Canada. Of 
these, did our limits permit, we should be glad to 
give a numerous list; but it is needless to particu- 
larize ; for here the free born inndependent tiller of 
the soil, the horticulturist and gardner, the mechan- 
ic and manufacturer, the amateur farmer, the grain 
grower, and the breeder of improved animals, were 
all present to interchange their greetings with one 
another, and freely communicate their opinions, oF 
the rich results of their observation and experience. 





On the 27th, the examination and trial of the plows, 
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offered for competition took place. Of the great va- 
riety on the ground, no less than 30 were entered for 
trial; the most of them beautiful implements, and fin- 
ished in the neatest manner. Notwithstanding the 
ceaseless labor of the committee on this and the two 
following days, it was found impossible to investigate 
the respective merits of each, in the time allotted, so 
as to give a satisfactory decision; and with the unani- 
mous consent of the competitors, they concluded to 
refer the whole matter back to the society, with the 
results of their investigations, to be followed up more 
fully at the next meeting of the society. The com- 
mittee also recommend that the sums offered in pre- 
miums on plows be increased. 

Wednesday the 26th, was devoted to an examina- 
tion by the several committees, of the several kinds 
of stock offered for competitionand premiums. Mr. 
Prentice’s herd, and particularly the family of Short 
Horns, from his cow Matilda—thirteen in number, 
cows and calves—received much attention, as did 
also Messrs. Corning & Sotham’s beautiful and ex- 
extensive herd of Herefords, from the assembled 
thousands. The imported bull, ‘‘ His grace,” brought 
on the ground by Paschal Morris, Esq. of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, was much admired; and ad- 
ded much to the value of the exhibition, as enabling 
breeders to compare the merits of different families 
of Short Horns. The same may be said of the beau- 
ful cows, “ Rocket,’ and ‘* Strawberry,” exhibit- 
ed by Mr. Whitney of New-Haven, Connecticut. 
The Norman horse Diligence, imported from France, 
and brought on the ground by Mr. Harris of New- 
Jersey, was much noticed by the amateurs of good 
horses, and by most considered as the proper ani- 
mal, by a cross of which with the lighter horses of 
this country, a better breed of farm horses might be 
produced. The fat cattle offered for premiums, pre- 
sented a truly magnificent sight. The ox shown by 
Mr. Rust of Syracuse, the pair by Mr. Godfrey of 
Geneva, those by Mr. Jones of Oneida, and the Dur- 
ham cow of Mr. Schuyler of Watervliet, were, par- 
ticularly the first, literally mountains of flesh. Those 
who have not seen this animal, will have some diffi- 
culty in conceiving an ox weighing 4,200 pounds. 
The show of sheep was very superior, embracing as 
it did, specimens of the best flocks in the State— 
Long wooled from Messrs. Clift of Putnam, Morri- 
son of Orange, Corning & Sotham, McIntyre, Dunn 
and others—South Downs from Messrs. Rotch of Ot- 
sego, Waite of Orange, Bement and McIntyre of Al- 
bany—Saxony’s from Messrs. Grove of Hosick, and 
Hull of New-Lebanon, &c. &c. 

At two o’clock on Thursday afternoon the society 
convened at the Assembly Pere of the Capitol, 
the President in the chair, when a large and highly 
respectable audience, a large partof which was com- 
posed of practical farmers, and intelligent agricultu- 
rists from all parts of our country, listened with much 
interest to an address from Governor SEwarp. 
The address was in the highest degree honorable to 
the head and heart of the Governor, and was receiv- 
ed with marked applause. 





Ectract from an Address delivered before the 
Crawford County Agricultural Society, at Van 
Buren, Arkansas. By G. W. Pascuar. 





‘Born of indigent parents, my first recollec- 
tions are associated with the plough, the hoe, the 
axe, and the cry of hard times. To the severe toil 
of morning, evening, and noon, through winter, 
spring, summer and autumn, am I now indebted for 
any habits of industry and perseverance, which ] 
may be thought to possess. ‘To the necessity of the 
poor farmer, his keeping every thing in its proper 
place—and of preserving every thing which could 
be useful, and of exerting strength and energy at the 
proper time, am J indebted for order and system, 
which alone enable me to succeed in an avocation 
which is thought to belong exclusively to the sons of 
the opulent, who have been favored with the advan- 
tages of a systematic and classical education. 

‘¢ The first music which I remember to have heard, 
was the music of the merry lark, the beautiful red 
bird, the hoarse thrush, the angry jay bird, the 
laughing wood-pecker, and that bird of universal 
genius and versatile accomplishments, the mocking 
bird, which, with provoking similarity, chimes in 
imitating the same gay notes of these, and many 
others. These merry songsters each taught me a 
lesson of contentment, as well as of social feeling, 
and real hilarity. 

*<T early learned to believe that there was great 
sympathy in the moans of the lowing herd, rather 
than in the affected tones of the proud mother inquir- 
ing for some half forgotten offspring, driven by stern 
fashion from her presence to the nursery. 

‘If I have thus come to the erroneous conclusion 
that there is more sympathy—more fellow feeling 


classes, than among the rich and purse-proud, it is 
the fault of my early and rustic education. I have 
learned men and things by observation rather than 
by books.” 
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BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Tue history of the North American Indian is cal- 
culated to excite the interest, not only of the anti- 
quarian, but of the whole American people. A cen- 
tury hence, he will probably live only in the song of 
the poet and the pen of the historian. The fact that 
we possess the soil formerly his own; that our cities 
rise upon his forests, and our sails whiten his wa- 
ters, should induce us, before it is too late, to rescue 
his history from that oblivion, which is even now 
fast mantling around it. 

Independently of all, the Indian character it- 
self possesses in its bold features and untamed wild- 
ness, and thorough contrast to our own, instruction 
as well as interest. 

Let us, then, endeavor to trace the career of a 
race presenting the most peculiar traits and the no 
blest specimens of that character—the [roquois. 
Tradition but faintly shadows out the earliest 
history of the singular people that were found by 
the discoverers of our continent upon its nor- 
thern part, and of which the Iroquois became, 
beyond all comparison, the most powerful. From 
what can be eleaned, it appears that far back in the 
depth of many centuries, two mighty Indian nations, 
widely distinct in language and customs, crossed the 
Mississippi in their progress towards the east. Ap- 
proaching the barriers of the Alleganies, they joined 
in compact to subdue the nation of the Allegewi, 
that claimed the dominion of the mountains, and 
lived amidst entrenchments and fortifications, known 
only to civilization. ‘Terrific battles ensued, but the 
warfare was terminated by the combined arms of the 
invaders, in the entire destruction of the Allegany 
race. 

Passing the mountains, the two nations swept 
away the mysterious people, (of which not a trace re- 
mains but isolated mounds and fragments of embat- 
tled works buried deep in soil, ) till they reached the 
Atlantic. Here they separated, and each took its 
distinct region. One nation kindled its council- 
fires upon a far northern flood, distinguished at the 
present time as the St. Lawrence; whilst the other 
established itself upon the river now known as the 
Delaware. The northern nation called itself the Al- 
gonquin, the southern the Lenni-Lenape. 

In process of time each nation extended its limits, 
the Algonquin north and the Lenape south, until sub- 
divided into innumerable tribes with their distinctive 
names, chiefs and hunting grounds, the first claimed 
the region stretching along and above the St. Law- 
rence and around the great northern lakes, whilst 
the last possessed the immense territory from the 
Penobscot to the Potomac, the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The tradition is supported by the fact, that re- 
searches into the different Indian dialects have shewn 
their division into but three original languages, the 
Algonquin, the Lenni-Lenape, and the Floridian. 

It appears that for a long period the Lenape were 
the most powerful, until the confederacy was form- 
ed, called by the English the Five Nations, and by 
the French the Iroquois, which probably was a cor- 
ruption of one of their own names. 

The northern nation was divided amongst others 
into the Adirondacks, the Hurons, and this last 
named confederacy; the first occupying the St. 
Lawrence about 100 leagues above the Three Rivers, 
the second inhabiting the region from the frontiers 
of the first to the borders of the lake now called by 
their name, whilst the Jast possessed the country in 
which Montreal now stands. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century 
this whole continent, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
perpetual snows of the north, slumbered in the sha- 
dows of an immense wilderness. Dense and unbro- 
ken save by the scattered villages of the Indian tribes, 
stretched the mighty forest, shrouding this destined 
republic like the veil that rests upon the mysterious 
future. The spring leaves budded, summer piled 
her foliage, autumn showered his hues, and winter 
hurled his blasts with nought but the savage eye 
to mark the changes. 

Beneath this mantle the eagle possessed his 
cliff, the deer trod his valley, and the panther roam- 
ed his mountain, fearing nought but the unfrequent 
arrow of the red-browed hunter. Generations of 





nature, except when the kindled fire devastated their 
numbers, or the fierce whirlwind rent chasms through 
their grandeur. 

In the seventh and eighth years of that century the 
two nations, who were destined to make this conti- 
nent the theatre of their respective claims to domin- 
ion, first rooted their feet in these trackless wilds, on 
the settlement at Jamestown by Newport, and the 
founding of Quebec by Champlain. 

The last brave and enterprising discoverer, when 
he planted his colony, found a desolating war raging 
between the Adirondacks and the Iroquois. At its 
commencement, the former had driven the latter 
from their homes around Montreal to the borders of 
the different lakes, which from that time became the 
dwelling places of the confederacy. Subduing 
the Satanis, whom they found in these new abodes, 
and having learned from their invaders the art of 
war, like Peter the Great from his Swedish antagon- 
ist, they in their turn forced the Adirondacks to re- 
tire from their own hunting grounds to the region 
around Quebec, where the latter were dwelling when 
Champlain appeared amongst them. 

Enraged at the victories of their once despised en- 
emies, the Adirondacks eagerly sought the alliance 
of the French adventurer, by whose aid they ex- 
pected to roll back the tide of conquest upon the 
triumphant Iroquois. 

Champlain, hoping to make them instrumental in 
his projects of discovery, entered into the alliance, 
casting into the scale the fire-arms of modern war- 
fare, then totally unknown to the savages. 
Wintering at Quebec, he joined an expedition 
of his red friends against the Iroquois. Ascend- 
ing the St. Lawrence, coursing down the Sorel, 
and passing through the waters to which he has 
given his name, Champlain, with his party, reached 
Lake George before an enemy was discovered. 

We can —— the emotions of the French com- 
mander as he floated with his wild companions, in a 
bark canoe, though the majesty and solitude of un- 
awakened nature. 

It is the last month of the American spring. Green 
leaves have succeeded to the red blossoms of the ma- 
ple, and in air and upon the earth, are the wander- 
ing wings and feet of rejoicing life. On either bank, 
tower the magnificent forests, dotted with the bright 
clusters of the laurel, and the party glide along with 
slight dash of paddle and low ripple of motion—now 
scaring the deer drinking at the creek ,now rousing the 
otter reposing in his nook, and now scattering the 
beaver toiling at his dam—surrounded by the sights 
and sounds of the fresh and untouched wilderness. 

Does not the eye of the explorer, sated with court- 
ly glare and tinsel, revel amidst those sights ? Does 
not the ear, accustomed to the discords of congre- 
gated man, drink eagerly those sounds? The cities 
of the east dwindle before the glories of those splen- 
did temples, and the vineyards of sunny France 
shrink beneath the pomp of that bright, undimmed 
and boundless foliage. 

It was upon the isle-sprinkled sheet of Lake George 
that the French and the Iroquois firet came into col- 
lision, and here commenced that enmity which the 
latter wreaked upon the former at every opportunity, 
for such a length of time and with such unsparing 
fury. 

Sallying from their fortress with a courage that 
elicited the admiration of Champlain, the Iroquois 
were saluted by the crash of those arms, heard 
heard for the first time, but which in later days be- 
came in their hands the most tremendous agents of 
destruction to their pale-faced foemen. 

Terrified now, however, at the strange implements 
of warfare, that struck down their bravest warriors 
without warning, they soon fled and left the victory 
to the Adirondacks. 

























































































Two months after, an event happened that con- 
verted these same implements into a means by 
which the Iroquois not only revenged their present 
and succeeding defeat, but were enabled to erect a 
power and extend a dominion unparalleled in In- 
dian annals. From the time the arm of the confede- 
racy cast aside the arrow and grasped the musket, 
the path of conquest was laid open, until the forests 
of an almost illimitable region were filled with the 
glory of-its conquests and resounded with the terrors 
of its naine. 

The chestnut, whose June plumage might have at- 
tracted the eye of Champlain upon the borders of 
Lake George, had scarce rounded its September clus- 
ters upon the banks of the Hudson, ere the sail of 
the English discoverer glided up that river; and the 
eagle, frightened by the smoke and cries of the bat- 
tle from the lake, had scarce reframed his eyrie by 
the upper currents of the river ere he was again 
aroused hy the boats of the same explorer piercing 
the recesses and unlocking the secrets of the beau- 
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trees rose and fell according to the regular laws of 








tiful but unknown waters. 
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Thus, at nearly the same period, was the region now 
known as New York penetrated at the south and 
north, by the two great rival powers of France and 

land. 















































































After another successful expedition against the Iro- 
uois in 1610, which year also saw canvass of 
udson gleaming amidst the icebergs of his then dis- 
covered bay, Champlain made two voyages to France. 
In 1615 hewas again induced, by the inveterate Adi- 
rondacks, to undertake another expedition against 
their confederated enemies, who, in despite of the 
terrors the bullet inspired, animated by their indomi- 
table spirit, resisted behind their tree-shaped barri- 
cades the combined attack, and forced the French 
leader, and his humbled allies, to retire in disgrace. 

During the six years that elapsed between the first 
and last invasion of the Iroquois territory, the 
Dutch had made settlements, although at unfrequent 
intervals, along the valley of the Hudson, and Chris- 
tianeese had erected a redoubt near the present site 
of Albany. 

Viewing with sagacious forethought the rising pow- 
er of the Iroquois, the Dutch lost no time in concili- 
ating them, and in ery | and brightening between 
each nation the chain of friendship. They gave what 
the warlike tribes most desired, the fire-arms which 
had been the secret of the Adirondack successes ; and 
by teaching the use of gun-powder, enabled them, 
rapidly to rear the subsequent fabric of their gratness. 

It is supposed that in a treaty which was held 
about this period between the Iroquois, the Dutch 
and the Lenni-Lenape, the latter were induced to 
place themselves under the protection of the former, 
and by suffering themselves to be declared women, 
were led to the degradation and ruin, in which, at 
a later period, they found themselves involved. 

From the time of the treaty, the Iroquois commenc- 
ed their career, and rising, continued, untilafter the 
peace of Reswyck for nearly a century, to be the most 
warlike and powerful savage nation that ever existed 
on this continent. 

With the inextinguishable hate that forms the 
ingredient of the Indian character, they now pro- 
secuted hostilities against the Adirondacks and 
Hurons, both allies of the French. 

A long and furious war raged, filling the forests 
with slaughter and desolation, which the weakness of 
the colony at Quebec could not restrain, except by 
two temporary treaties of peace, until the Iroquois 
had completely trampled the Adirondacks under 
their victorious feet, and in 1648 were on ere to 
hurl their concentrated strength against the unfortu- 
nate Hurons. 

This race had now, by the humane influence of the 
Jesuits, who had emigrated to Canada and resided 
amongst the native tribes, arrived at a state of par- 
tial civilization, and were congregated in large and 
thriving villages. Like a destroying flame, the Iro- 
quois swept through these omy until routed and 
broken the whole Huron nation fled for refuge to the 
friendly tribes of the Eries and Ottawas. 

The Iroquois were now completely masters of Ca- 
nada, and the French blockaded in their posts of 
Quebec, Montreal, and the Three Rivers, saw the 
triumphant sway of the confederacy, with trem- 
bling and powerless dismay. Beneath the very can- 
non of their forts, the defying whoops of the Iroquois 
sounded ; the settler, as he strayed beyond the pre- 
cincts of the walls, saw the plume rise above the 
thicket, and the tawny hand stretched for his cap- 
tivity; the Indian ally, drawing his bow in the wood, 
gasped beneath the deadly tomahawk in the very 
sight of the French flag; the reaper singing the me- 
lodies of the Rhone, amid the ripe harvests of the St. 
Lawrence, felt the scalping knife of the lurking foe ; 
the artisan, exercising the skill of Paris in the rude 
outskirts of Quebec, died by the bullet from the 
skirting ambush; and terror, famine and despair 
reigned throughout the struggling colony. 

The Iroquois now extended their career of slaugh- 
ter and extermination throughout all the neighboring 
tribes. Their war whoop is sounding over the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence: the Niperceneans desert 
their wigwams without a blow, and seek amidst 
the snows and ice of Hudson’s bay a refuge 
from the invaders. That same shout echoes in 
the ears of the Ottawas, proclaiming vengeance for 
their protection to the fugitive Hurons, and the po- 
pulous borders of their river are made a desert, as in 
the unknown islands of the Huron lake, and even 
amid the wandering Sioux of the far off Mississippi, 
they fly for protection from the sweeping storm. 

That vengeful sound now echoes by the lake of 
the Eries; their canoes vanish from the wave; the 
surges roll their murmurs over the ashes of their 
dwellings; and so utter is the extermination, that the 
name they have left to their lake is the only evidence 
that this once strong and numerous people ever ex- 
isted. 


lroquois is waving, and amongst the pleasant villages 
of the Penobscot and Merrimac their war songs are 
ringing, betokening triumph and victory. 

Amidst this destruction of their allies, the French 
were supine in their weakness, and enclosed within 
their fortified walls, saw, rolling on unimpeded, this 
flood of slaughter and of conquest. Alarmed at the 
sway of the confederacy and awake to the folly of long- 
er neglecting such a country as Canada, Louis the 
XIV., then new in power, ordered thither four hun- 
dred troops; the Marquis De Tracy arrived as vice- 
roy of America, and shortly after De Courcelles 
joined him as governor-general, with one entire re- 
giment of Carignan Salieres, which had served against 
the Turks in Hungary. Anxious to humble the 
power of the victorious Iroquois, and revenge the 
disasters of the colony, De Tracy erected three forts 
on the Sorel river, (after an unsuccessful expedition 
of De Courcelles in the depth of winter into the Indian 
dominions,) and in the folowing spring, with 


the Mohawks. 

An act of heroism was now performed on the part 
of those wild children of nature precisely similar to 
that of the aged senators, who scorning to fly from 
their posts while the barbarian was thundering at the 
gates of Rome, fell wrapped in their togas beneath 
the blows of the Vandals. As the runners bring 
tidings of the foe’s approach, the warriors leave their 
wigwams, and bury themselves in the depths of 
the woods, and the French find, on their route, only 
the solitude of deserted villages; the forests glare 
with the flaming roofs; but a few old Sachems are 
resolved to die upon their threshold, rather than soil 
their honor by inglorious flight. As the French ban- 
ners pena among the branches, and the trained 
ranks wheel from the shadows, the gray-haired 
heroes lift on high their death-songs, and taunt- 
ing their enemies as the blow is given, perish 
amid the homes they scorn to abandon. 

This expedition, however, impressing the Iroquois 
with an awe of the French arms, led to a peace, 
which was established and continued till the inva- 
sion of De Nouviile in 1687, 

During this period thelroquois reached the summit 
of their power. ‘Theypresented a singular instance 
of an uncivilized nation towering upon an elevation 
attained by their own genius, sagacity and valor. 
They were linked together into a confederacy, which 
probably gave the first hint to the fathers of our re- 
public, andin it is to be found the secret of their 
power. 

The members of this confederacy were the Mo- 
hawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, Cayugas and 
Senecas, of which the Mohawks were the head and 
chief. The first occupied the valley watered by the 
river known by their name, the succeeding three 
dwelt in the region of the lakes, now also distin- 
guished by their respective appe'lations, while the 
last peopled the banks of the river called at the pre- 
sent time the Genesee. Each of the five nations 
were subdivided into three tribes, distinguished by 
signs or totems of the tortoise, the wolf and the 
bear. Each nation was a sovereign republic, and 
every castle or village in it was also independent, 
making, in fact, the ‘imperium in imperio,’”’ and 
governed each by its own Sachem. The authorit 
of these rulers was gained by services and merit 
alone, and dependent only upon moral influence for 
its exertion. Throughout the whole nation honor 
was reward, and shame, punishment. 

Their language was one of the three original 
tongues, sonorous and highly metaphorical, and ca- 
pable of a considerable degree of finish. Their elo- 
quence was distinguished by grace, warmth and 
dignity in the mouths of Garangula Decanesora, and 
in later times, Cornplanter, Logan and Red Jacket,, 
frequently shone out in bursts of oratorical splendor 

They were politic, wise and brave, faithful in their 
friendships and to their treaties, baring their breasts 
in defence and sympathising in the misfortunes of 
their allies. And amidst all this towered a stern un- 
compromising spirit of freedom, wild, unrestrain- 
ed, haughty, and glorious freedom,—which brooked 
not the slightest approaches to encroachment, and 
breathed a fierce disdain of servitude and oppres- 
sion. 

By this confederacy, the distinct nations compos- 
ing it, animated by the same spirit, and swayed by 
united councils, were enabled to extend their con- 
quests at the same time, and in entirely different di- 
rections. The council-fire, or place of convention, 
answering to our congress, was at Onondaga, situa- 
ted in the nation of that name to which was confided 
the trust, like that of the Roman vestals to keep the 
sacred flame forever burning. 

Such were the people, that now covered with the 
flood of their conquests, the mighty region, occupi- 
ed in these times by the United States, and that ar- 

















_ On the hills of New-England the war plume of th® 


the governor-general, marched into the country of 


the chief of men. No boundary circumscribed their 
deeds, no towering mountain, no broad deep river, 
no expanded lake, no depth of forest proved barriers 
to their paths of slaughtering, and devastating con- 
quests. Their shouts rang amid the peaks, their 
barks floated on the waters, their bullets whistled in 
the fastnesses of almost every region. The Illinois 
and Miami of the distant Mississippi, saw with con- 
sternation the forms of the tortoise warriors stealing 
toward their villages; the Creek and Cherokee, re- 
posing beneath the soft skies and amid the flowering 
magnolias of Carolina, were startled by the cry of 
the wolf braves leaping upon their slumber; the Pe- 
quod and Narraghanset, on the green hills and in the 
sweet valleys of the Connecticut, felt the crushing 
strength of the bear tribe raging amidst their settle- 
ments. The trotting moose at the Falls of St. An- 
thony; the seal reposing on his ice-island in Hud- 
son’s bay ; the deer bounding on the Penobscot hills; 
and the alligator wallowing in the bayous of Alaba- 
ma, were almost simultaneously startled by the Iro- 
quois war-whoop and strife provoked by the Iroquois 
hatchet. 

Thus rolled they the flood of their triumphs, till from 
the cloud-skirted pine of the north, to the sunlit 
orange of the south; from the ocean surges of the 
east, to the prairie wastes of the west, the nation 
stretched its confederated arm, and claimed domin- 
ion. ‘‘ Their sway,’’ says Colden, ‘‘was spread over 
a country 1,200 miles in length and about 600 in 
breadth, where they destroyed many nations, of whom 
there are now no accounts remaining among the 
English.” No wonder, then, so powerful a people 
should be courted, caressed and feared by all the 
white inhabitants of this wide-spread territory. 

(Remainder next month.] 





[For the Northern Light.] 
TOM TRICK.—(CONCLUDED.) 





[Translated from the French of More-Grentitnomme.] 





BY HORACE B. WEBSTER. 


IV. 
Corra-LyYnn. 


From that day, all apparent intercourse between 
the village and the castle ceased. The treaty of al- 
liance was broken; but the two enemies, in raising 
their visors and recognizing each other, had thrown 
away their arms, and resigned themselves by a com- 
mon accord to a suspension of hostilities, firmly re- 
solved always to act on the defensive in case of at- 
tack. Lord Graham, who, in the first phrensy of his 
rage, had been on the point of demanding from the 
High Chamber an indictment against Burk Staane, 
seemed to have yielded to the entreaties of Lucy, 
and renounced his right of accuser. But Burk had 
not forgotten the malediction of Lord Graham. 
Henceforth, he was accustomed to see in him, not 
only a personal enemy, but a living obstacle to the 
regeneration of Scotland. Placed in this false point 
of view, he thought himself called to a providential 
part—persuaded himself that God had chosen him 
for the accomplishment of a sacrifice which would 
be agreeable to him, and lent to a common ven- 
geance the sublime proportions of devotion. Burk 
was blind to the true source of that hatred, which 
dug an abyss around him. Tortured by a single 
thought, neglecting his old friendships, he nourished 
his spirit in silence and solitude. He passed entire 
days without speaking to his son: and often, at night, 
the peasants who remained in the fields till the ap- 
pearing of the first star, related, on their return, that 
they had seen old Burk Staane walking silently and 
alone around the ruins of the hut at Loch-tall. 

But England threw off the austere yoke which the 
Presbyterian party had imposed upon her. That 
mask smothered her; she returned, as soon as she 
felt herself free, to her former life of gaiety and dis- 
sipation, inhaled in large draughts the perfumed air 
of forbidden festivals, and renewed those joyous ban- 
quets which fasts and abstinences had so long inter- 
rupted. There was on all sides nothing but horse- 
races, public spectacles, tourneys of skill, cock- 
fights, and bear-baiting, all worldly amusements, 
which were regarded as scandalous by even the least 
rigid of the Puritans. 

Stone Byres and Loch-tall, naturally placed under 
the influence of Lord Graham, could not remain be- 
hind hand in the numerous fetes, the éclat of which 
established among the villages a species of rivalry; 
and although these fétes were designed to glorify a 
principle to which all England was far from rallying, 
we may be sure, from the spontaneous joy which 
hailed the triumph, that an imposing majority was in 
its favor. We may also say, all questions of politics 
apart, that they were weary of so many privations, 
constraints and uncertainities. It was not then sur- 
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morning should be hailed by cries of enthusiasm, 
and that the frivilous tastes, so long repressed by re- 
publican austerity, should take a flight which would 
appear to itself exaggerated ; for all re-action is ex- 
cess. 

Lord Graham met with no opposition, while occu- 
pied in preparing the féte at Stone Byres. The new 
authorities were installed without striking a blow, 
and they had only to replace the arms of the Stuarts 
upon the escutcheons, where successively had figur- 
ed those of Cromwell, and of Richard, and the hated 
emblems of the short dominion of the Rump. At 
the — day, all the youth of the neighborhood 
assembled at Stone Byres, and this universal feeling 
excited no murmurs of dissatisfaction. Still more, 
the féte seemed to have passed from earth to heaven, 
and the sun himself, so chary of his presence in the 
midst of the forests of Scotland, burst forth in the 
morning from the summits of the mountains, and 
poured upon the country his most brilliant beams. 

About two hours afterwards, some | pea High- 
landers, re-attached to the dragoons of the army of 
the Duke of Albemarle, had formed a steeple chase, 
which attracted the liveliest interest of the immense 
crowd. The length of the course did not exceed a 
quarter of a mile, but the obstacles of the ground in- 
creased at every step. The road which they had 
selected docnenhed et first a steep declivity, then be- 
came level, soon rose suddenly, and finally, towards 
the centre, formed a kind of isthmus, the steep ac- 
cess of which might discourage the boldest. Farther 
on, the road was soft, and yielded under the feet of 
the horses, which weakened the force they had 
need of to achieve their passage across the naked 
rocks. Here, besides, although the end of the course 
was only about two hundred paces, a last obstacle 
startled the racers. The ground was intersected by 
a deep fissure, whence noiseily ran a stream of blue- 
ish water, which increased farther on the number of 
the small cascades of the Clyde. They must leap the 
precipice, and at last clamber up, rather than ride, 
despite of the ditches and ravines, to the top of a 
rock, on the summit of which floated, like a plume, 
an elegant banner of satin, embroidered for this oc- 
casion by the delicate hand of Lucy Graham. 

The efforts of the races were even here rendered 
useless. The greater number were stopped by the 
torrent. Some, however, had made the leap, but all 
returned without having made the last step. Lord 
Graham, mingled among the groups, the judge of 
the tourney, had determined to propose another sport, 
for he feared that the banner would remain upon the 
rock a witness of the unskilfulness of the Scotch ca- 
valiers, and was already conversing on this subject 
with Lucy, when the trampling of a horse resounded 
suddenly behind him. The crowd opened to make 
way for George. Hannah followed at a distance, 
accompanied by old John Care. 

Have you the courage to attempt the race? said 
Lord Graham. All your friends have given up. 

I would make the attempt, replied George. Task 
only for a moment to allow Tom Trick to take 
breath. 

Tom Trick was a noble animal, which had been 
given to George, as we said before, by the Cheva- 
lier, William Moor. In giving the name of Tom 
Trick, George had wished to naturalize him in Scot- 
land, but in him was readily seen the unequivocal 
type of an Arab origin. His eye keen, and slightly 
sunken, the elegant curve of his neck, his slender 
and velvety ears, his high and rounded croup, attest- 
ed the nobleness of race of which his pedigree might 
furnish the proof. His mane small, like that of most 
of the horses born on the land of Yemen, was of a 


ray of the sun, his dark bay color was shadowed with 
admirable golden tints; for, it might be said, by a 
remarkable singularity, he had preserved in old age, 
all the traits of his youth. When George was ready 
to start, the quivering which ran through the body 
of Tom Trick, the expansion of his nostrils, his visi- 
ble impatience, which equalled that of the youngest 
steeds, were considered as so many signs of good 
augury for the success of the new racer. Lucy, who 
had not forgotten the debt of gratitude which she 
owed to George, did not allow the occasion which 
now offered to pass without giving him a gracious 
sign. She turned towards him, and in a tone which 
pierced, perhaps, too deeply into the soul of the 
young man, said: 


who have preceded you. My indifference would 
have hailed, equally, without pleasure or regret, the 
name of the victor. But for you, Mr. George,I will 
offer a prayer, and if the banner, which I have my- 
self embroidered, passes into your hands, I shall not 
regret the fifteen days of labor which it cost me. 
This encouragement was to George a sure token 
of success. Tom Trick flew with the swiftness of 





sparkling black, and under the caress of an oblique | 


I have offered no prayer for any of the competitors | 


afterwards his rider in the midst of a thousand joy- 
ous acclamations. George had won the prize. 

Suddenly a light cloud, violently driven by the 
west wind, intercepted the rays of the sun. The 
number gradually increased, and the smiling aspect 
of the féte was overshadowed by the gray reflections 
of the stormy sky. Some drops of rain forced many 
to seek a shelter. The young people hurried George 
to a large shed, where they had carried, on the first 
approach of the storm, the entertainment which the 
villagers had prepared for the victor, and which at 
first was placed under an arbor, richly decorated 
with flowers. George, however, had been requested 
not to leave Lord Graham, but this would have been 
to compromise Lucy. The repast drew to its close, 
when they informed him that some one inquired for 
him at the door. Hewentout. lt was Hannah who 
waited for him. 

Pardon me, she said, pardon me for interrupting 
you, George, but it is not for myself. 

George said nothing. He felt so keenly his wrongs 
to Hannah, that he could neither see nor hear her 
without a grief at heart, without a pang of remorse. 

At this moment, said she, a great danger menaces 
Lord Graham and his daughter. You alone cansave 
them. 

Speak quickly, exclaimed George, seizing her 
hand, speak quickly! 

Hannah withdrew unaffectedly her hand from that 
of George. She then continued : 

About an hour since, John Care, Burk and myself 
were seated around the hearth, when a servant of 
Lord Graham entered, and said that his master had 
sent him to ask John Care, if he had a horse and car- 
riage at his disposal, to carry him and his daughter 
to the castle. John answered that he had a carriage, 
but that his horse was unable to walk; that in the 
mean time he would procure one in the village; and 
that his lordship might depend upon him. 

You have done well to promise, said your father 
to John, when the messenger had retired, for Tom 
Trick is at your service; and if you like, I will take 
your place and relieve you from this unpleasant task. 
This will amuse me. 

John consented, and Burk went to find Tom Trick. 
I know not what terrible suspicion stole into my 
mind, but I thought that I ought to watch him. | 
went up to the top of the roof of John’s barn, and 
thrust my head out, and notwithstanding the dark- 
ness which momentarily increased, I lost not a move- 
ment of Burk. His countenance breathed forth fury 
and revenge, his lips muttered words of hatred and 
cursing. And besides, George, my eyes have not 
| deceived me,| am sure that Burk isarmed! He now is 
| waiting for Lord Graham. 
| Oh! Hannah, you have well divined! it is a crime 
| which he is meditating. How to prevent it, oh, my 
| God! 
| I have thought of that, said Hannah. Come with 
|me; I will give you a coarse plaid, which belongs 
'to John Care; throw it over your shoulders. J will 
| present you as a traveller; you can take your place 

with Burk. He will not recognize you. 

| This plan was executed as soon as conceived. 
| They ran to John Care’s, and from thence to meet 
| Burk Staane. 

| Let this poor man ride with you, said Hannah, 
leading George forward; John Care recommended 
|him to you. He lives very near Loch-tall. 

Burk could not refuse. George mounted without 

waiting for his consent. 

It was time to set out. Lord Graham and his 
| daughter were already seated in the carriage, and in 
despair at their late departure. The rain descended 
violently, and Lucy longed to behold the large gate 
| of the castle of Loch-tall, for at this moment ominous 
| forebodings crossed her mind, and a mysterious voice 
| breathed in her ear strange apprehensions. 
| At length they started. They oe silently 
| through the village. Not a trace of the fete was left; 
‘every house was closed, but they could perceive 
i here and there, through some low windows, the gay- 
est dancers unlacing their dresses, and throwing in 
the corner their too soon faded bouquets. 

The rain, that merciless enem of rural pleasures, 
| had swallowed in its torrent all the joy, all the deco- 
rations of the féte. 

The carriage rolled on. The sound of the wheels 
reverberating among the deep excavations of the 
mountains of Stone Byres, filled the soul of Lucy 
with new terrors. The man who came last address- 
ed not a word to him, who held the reins, but fixed 
his eye constantly upon him. An attentive observer 
had suspected, perhaps, the meaning of this dreadful 
silence: he would have learned from the interrupted 
respiration of the one, and the immovable calmness 
of the other, that a great tempest was approaching, 
and that there was a river ready to overflow its banks 
and sweep all before it. There are moments at night 











an arrow, and brought back in a quarter of an hour 


where silence is horrible, and impossible to be en- 


dured, and when it evokes, by the aid of the imagi- 
nation, frightful phantoms, which it knows not how 
to allay. At times, when lost in this world of hallu- 
cinations, we may dissipate the charm by speaking 
aloud. We must hear ourselves speak to Be con- 
vinced that we are still among the living, and as soon 
as the voice falls upon the air, our fearsare gone, be- 
cause strength and reason resume their sway. It 
was thus with Miss Graham. That chilling silence 
terrified her; she had the courage the first to break 
it. 

Where are we, my father? Do you think that we 
are approaching Loch-tall? 

On my honor, my dear Lucy, you know as well as 
I. Ihave never seen a night sodark. The rain falls 
in torrents, and the wind is so strong, that I much 
fear that after having extinguished the bonfires of 
the village, it has also extinguished the stars. Not 
a ray of light above or below! The heaven and 
earth are one. 

You deceive yourself, my father, said Lucy, for I 
see very distinctly on this side a blueish light, on the 
right side of the road. 

Truly, replied the Earl, and as we advance to- 
wards it, this light increases. Ah! added he, aftera 
moment’s reflection, and in the tone of one who re- 
calls to mind a forgotten remembrance, I know what 
it is; but, by Saint George, Lucy, I will not tell you, 
and you may divine it if you can. It will divert 
your mind. Ah, well! Can you not guess? 

Not at all. 

Since your wits are so dull, said Lord Graham, 
trouble me no more, and content yourself with con- 
templating this imposing spectacle, which closes 
finely this day’s féte; it is, however, but the fulfil- 
ment of an order given by myself, this morning, to 
the gardener of Loch-tall. Iam satisfied in seeing 
that it has been punctually executed. 

An order—by you—my father? 

Certainly, by me. But instead of questioning me, 
look there, look, Lucy, and tell me if this night pic- 
ture does not far surpass all the views which you 
have here admired? 

Never, indeed, had a scene more horribly beauti- 
ful dazzled the eye of Lucy. A lurid glare flitted 
through the darkness of the boundless wild. The 
lightning of the forest responded to the lightning of 
the heavens. Two fires raged together. 

My father, said Lucy, with an impatient gesture, 
why subject my curiosity to such an useless proof! 
I have attempted, but I cannot discover from whence 
these flames proceed. 

That should have been an easy task for you, repli- 
ed Lord Graham; for 1 have en this occasion but 
conformed to your wishes. You have wished the 
pardon of Burk Staane, and I have granted it. But 
in sparing the tiger, I have promised myself to de- 
stroy his den, that he may no more come to prowl 
around Loch-tall. So, to-morrow morning, before 
departing for Edinburgh, I hope to see nothing more, 
in the place of this cursed hut, but a few ashes, and 
the smoke which shall tell to Burk and his compa- 
nions that expiation has passed this way! 

At these last words, the man who conducted them, 
turned round, and drew himself up to his full height, 
before Lord Graham. Lucy uttered a piercing cry. 

You speak of expiation, exclaimed Burk ina voice 
of thunder. Think, then, of that which England de- 
mands of you for the plagues which you have caused 
her. Have you, then, forgotten that we are the 
saints, and you are the ungodly? Heaven opens to 
him who rids it from an enemy, and I would gain 
heaven! Prepare to die. 

At this moment the moon appeared from behind a 
cloud, and threw its rays upon the carbine which 
Burk pointed at Lord Graham. It was a quick, sud- 
den, brilliant light, which sent a cold ndlortiten h 
the Earl and his daughter. Death stared them inthe 
face. But in the interval of this minute—in less than 
a minute—this second, they had had time to despair 
and to hope, to die and to come to life again. The 
blow was indeed lost; and when Lord Graham and 
Lucy, mute with horror and affright, dared to open 
their eyes, which the instinct of danger had closed, 
they saw the companion of Burk holding in one hand 
the reins, and in the other the carbine which he had 
wrested from the infuriated Highlander. 

Whoever thou art, muttered Burk, whose rage had 
maddened him, whoever thou art, vile serpent, who 
art come to interpose by surprise, between the sword 
and his victim, thy triumph shall not be long, and I 
will have my turn. 

Stop, cried the Earl, we wish to alight— 

You shall not descend, replied the Covenanter, 
with an infernal expression; you shall not descend. 
You believe yourself saved. Behold now!! 

The reins were cut by Burk Staane. The horse 
was free. A second time the terrible image of death 
re-produced itself before the eyes of the Earl and his 





daughter. All was ended, or rather all was to be 
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ended. This agony might endure for an hour, per- 
haps longer; in a word, so long as the hand of Pro- 
vidence should direct the steps of the horse, left to 
himself to follow the windings and turnings of this 
dangerous road. ‘The frustrated vengeance of Burk 
took a brilliant turn. Four deaths for one! The 
blinded Puritan loved rather to perish in his task, 
than to renounce it—all four might now address their 
prayers to God. All four were equally near death, 
which certainly wonld make no exception. At this 
moment of death, each indulged his dearest thoughts. 
It was an internal, silent concert of heart-rending 
adieus to friends, to things, to remembrances. Lucy 
above all, poor Lucy, whose heart was so full of the 
past, and so eager for the future; Lucy, who had 
scarcely entered upon life, in a low voice, asked 
heaven what was her crime, that it had sent to her 
a death like this, death in a night so dark, so terri- 
ble—only dashing us against the rocks—to give our 
mangled bodies to the raging waves. The Earl had 
but one thought—one word escaped his lips: Lucy! 
His eyes were fastened upon her. The father would 
die in gazing on his daughter. ; 

The tempest redoubled its fury; the branches vio- 
lently torn from the tops of the trees, whizzed fright- 
fully through the air like arrows. Spectres multipli- 
ed under the clear light of the moon, and the sum- 
mits of the rocks reflected on the plain, portrayed a 
thousand fantastic shadows, which appeared as if 
animated. The voices of the night, usually tender 
and melancholy, were tumultuously blended in a 
hymn of despair. There were tearful sighs, groans 
of the breaking heart, all one concord of grief, all 
one concert of farewells. The sighing of the storm 
responded to these aor voices. The wind wept. 

Tom Trick frightenec , became unmanageable. 
The wheels grazed the edge of the precipice; he 
stopped and awaited his fate. Suddenly the unknown 
arose. A hundred paces from him the road turned 
abruptly, and without doubt, the instinct of Tom 
Trick became powerless. 

My Lord, cried the unknown in a solemn voice, 
pray to God, and your daughter shall be saved! 

Burk recognized the voice of George; he stopped 
mute with terror, and followed with his eye all his 
movements. George quickly seized with his left 
hand the carbine which he had wrested from his fa- 
ther, loaded it, aimed at Tom Trick, who fell dead 
on the spot. 

They were three feet from the abyss. 

The shock was so great, that Burk was hurled afar 
upon the rocks. George threw himself after him im- 
ploring pardon. Burk Staane was dead. 

A wild phrensy then seized upon George, and 
gave to his grief all the wildness of a gloomy mad- 
ness. He conjured his father to speak to him; and 
as the corpse remained mute and motionless, he 
dashed his Pead against the rocks, and called, upon 
himself also, death to his rescue. Lucy pitied him, 
and taking him by the hand, 

George, said she, you must quit this country; we 
leave to-morrow for Edinburgh, come with us. 

George, on hearing these words, thought that hea- 
ven opened before him. Lucy had never ventured 
so much. He turned his eyes upon the two victims 
stretched upon the ground, and pressing with phren- 
sy the hand of the maiden, kissed it, saying in a sad 
voice, I will go—I will go. 

A peasant passed at this moment; under the ad- 
vice of George, Lord Graham charged him to go to 
Stone Byres, and carry to John Care the news of 
the catastrophe. The young Highlander would tar- 
ry by his father; but Lucy persuaded him to accom- 

any them immediately to Loch-tall. Before part- 
ing, he knelt down once before his father in tears, 
and embraced Tom Trick. 

An hour afterwards, John Care, Hannah, and some 
villagers from Stone Byres, guided by the peasant, 

arrived at the spot, where the event had taken place. 

They carried away Burk Staane. Two peasants, 
with the aid of stakes, removed the horse, and drag- 
ged him to the edge of the road, in order to throw 
him into the torrent; Hannah took old John aside, 
whispered a few words in his ear, then approached 
the poor animal, and dismissing with a motion of her 
hand those who had followed, 

Thanks for your kindness, said she, thanks ; John 
and I will take charge of Tom Trick. 

V. 


THE END OF THE DREAM. 


Charles the 2nd was at last seated on that throne, 
which had been so violently shaken. Every where 
the authority of the king was recognized. Still the 
ferment of discord had not entirely subsided, and un- 
der the yet glowing embers of the suppressed revolu- 
tion were concealed more than one living spark. 
There were no longer pitched battles, but single 
combats, the number of which increased beyond 


their most active supporters. The conflict of party 
with party had become a conflict of man with man. 

Such was the state of things in Edinburgh when 
Lord Graham arrived there with his daughter. The 
noble Earl, the living remembrance of the glorious, 
ill-fated Montrose, was received with open arms by all 
the members of the Scottish aristocracy, whom the 
restoration of Charles had reinstated in their ancient 
possessions. Lucy surrendered herself to the plea- 
sure of once more beholding this beautiful city—the 
city of her birth. As to George, having become the 
privy secretary of Lord Graham, and thrown into a 
new world of enticements, he was elated with a hope, 
the distant splendor of which he delighted to con- 
template, not knowing what future was reserved to 
his love, but enjoying with delight the sweet uncer- 
tainty of the present. 

One day George met Sir Horace Ashley at the 
moment of his leaving Lord Graham. These two 
versons had never had any sympathy for each other; 
nt a perfect congeniality of opinion established be- 
tween them one of those common friendships, so usu- 
al at periods of public commotion. Hvurace was oc- 
cupied and did not see George. But the latter, al- 
ready excited by the attentions of the Captain in the 
mansion of the Earl, became confused, and not 
knowing how to explain it, felt the pangs of jealousy 
arising in his heart; he redoubled his speed. Jeal- 
ousy gave him courage, and he formed a bold pur- 
pose. He would ask from Lucy an explanation. 

He entered. Miss Graham, with downcast look, 
appeared overpowered by the weight of a bitter emo- 
tion. As soon as she perceived George, she eagerly 
approached him, offered to him her hand, and beg- 
ged him to be seated. 

You arrive opportunely, she said, and it seems 
that God has chosen you to assist me even in the 
midst of my troubles—George, I have still a favor to 
implore from your devotion— 

This beginning necessarily quieted the mind of 
George. Instead of speaking, he listened. 

It is a sad reality, continued she, with tears in her 
eyes, that of a city the day after a revolution. We 
consider the enemy dead; he is only stunned. We 
think of peace, and this peace is only war in dis- 
guise; none will accept the title of vanquished, and 
sign the truce in good faith. The victors must al- 
ways keep their hands on the hilt of their swords. 
Only imagine, Mr. George, that this morning, Sir 
Horace passed with my father before the tavern of 
the Minstrels. The windows shook under the shouts 
of the bacchanals, and mysterious toasts were ex- 
changed. One of these men, whom they called, I 
believe, O’Neal, known by his obstinate adherence 
to the covenant, called to Sir Horace, and presented 
to him a glass, forcing him to join in the toast to the 
league of the saints. The only reply Sir Horace 
made him, was by throwing his glove in his face, 
and a meeting will take place at day-break. 

Ah, well? said George, who trembled to compre- 
hend the depth of Lucy’s thoughts. 

Well, replied she, without perceiving the emotion 
of George, my father affirms that the skill of O’Neal 
is unparalleled, and that if Sir Horace meets him, he 
will be killed! 

And how can I be of service to him ? 

Can I tell? said Lucy, struck by the coldness of 
George’s manner; and do you not perceive that I 
have told you this, because that I was here alone, to 
suffer, to think, to fear, and that a confidence would 
console me? I have, indeed, been told that there is 
nothing to be dune—but should I be deceived in 
hoping from you some words of consolation ? 

No; oh! no, replied George tenderly. But you 
are then much interested in Sir Horace? 

As it is natural that I should be interested in the 
husband which my father has chosen for me. 

And you love him? passionately exclaimed 
George. 

Wherefore should I not love him? We have grown 
up under the same roof; under the same eyes; he is 
my brother, and I am his sister. 

Ah! Yes—I understand—Sir Horace must be your 
husband, and you would not have him die, wildly 
exclaimed George. Well, Sir Horace shall not die 
—at least I will do all that Ican to save him. O’ Neal 
is skilful! so much the better. Pardon me; did you 
not say that this quarrel took place at the tavern of 
the Minstrels? 

Certainly, Mr. George. 
with you? 

With me, said George, starting back in dismay, 
nothing, oh! nothing! Ifyou would know! I had 
hoped—I thought—I thought not—I hoped not—I 
am only very wretched. Adieu, Miss Lucy, adieu. 
Pray for Sir Horace Ashley. 

He burried away. The astonishment of Lucy was 
atits height. She went to the window and watched 
him, till he was out of sight. He never turned his 


But what is the matter 





measure, daily removed from the two camps some of 


head. 


He is unhappy, thought she. Unhappy! 

George went to the tavern, called for a pot of ale, 
and asked the landlord if O’ Neal. would come indur- 
ing the day. 

He’It not stay away, replied Wilson, the landlord. 
O’Neah is one of my best customers. He only goes 
away to sleep. He has now gone to get his arms, 
which he will need in the morning; this makes me 
think that it is his intention to sleep in the ale-house: 
a very excellent intention, of which I heartly ap. 
prove—stop, he is just here. 

George heard loud voices and shouts of laughter, 
and suddenly a motley group burst into the tavern, 
the tables were immediately attacked, and the pots 
of beer passed from hand to hand. 

The landlord bent down to the ear of George, and 
said to him: 

Do you see that large black looking fellow, with 
cropped hair, and who wears the buff ‘body belt, the 
black shoulder belt, and brass hilted sword of the 
old soldiers of Cromwell? That is O’Neal. He 
would rather die than have a doublet of silk and sin- 
gle knot of ribbons. In your place, I would not 
stay here, for, frankly, your dress may excite of- 
fence. 

Of atruth! replied George with a smile, which 
made the officious adviser groan; I shall be anxious 
to know what the virtuous O’ Neal thinks of my dress, 
for his displeases me, and my answer shall be ready. 

Wilson thought it prudent not to pursue the con- 
versation, and stepped aside. 

I have foretold you, cried O’Neal loudly, that I 
will cut them down one after the other, as the sickle 
of the reaper cut down the ears of corn. I know 
well that it is a perilous undertaking, and that in the 
end J shall meet—who knows ?—a raised axe, per- 
herps, that of the executioner of Charles; and that 
then I shall have nothing to do, but to break my 
sword, and pray to God. But on high an exact ac- 
count of my sacrifices is kept, and there IJ shall be 
rewarded. Already Wiltstad, Richard Holmes, 
Downing, and Ralph, have paid with their lives the 
hated triumph of impiety. To-morrow will be Sir 
Horace Ashley’s turn—that fop who perfumes his 
battle-gloves, and is, as is said, espoused to the niece 
of Montrose. On my conscience, I do not think that 
the nuptials of Sir Horace will be celebrated in this 
world. 

Why not? 

These two words, evidently spoken in irony, came 
from the farthest corner of the tavern. All the Puri- 
tans turned around. George arose. 

To whom spoke that fool? said O’Neal scornfully. | 

To yourself, replied George warmly, violently 
throwing a glove in his face. A dull groan of rage 
passed among the companions of O’Neal. George 
replied calmly: That glove is perfumed like that of 








Sir Horace’s. See, Mr. O’ Neal, an occasion to con- 
trast the strength of the effeminate fops with that of 


the robust Puritans. To the work then! You have 
your sword, J have mine. Let us go. | 
Less haste, I pray you. J am engaged. Sir Ho- 


race is first in order. 
before you. 

All delay is impossible. 
nicht. 

This madcap probably has troubles, said O’ Neal to | 
his friends with a smile of mockery, and he seeks for | 
one who would free him of life. 1 am too courteous | 
to refuse him this little favor. At your service, sit! | 
Here, Wilson, prepare for us a good supper. 

The crowd went out in silence from the tavern of 
the Minstrels. They selected for the place of com- | 
bat the sea shore. It was there that O'Neal had es- | 
tablished the theatre of his exploits. | 

While these things were passing, Lucy, astonish- | 
ed at her own blindness, attempted to call to mind | 
the minute circumstances of the conduct of George | 
at Stone Byres, Loch-tall, and Edinburgh. This | 
examination from her new point of view, revealed to 
her as by enchantment, the hidden meaning of that 
devotion so tender, of that self-sacrifice so unbound- 
ed. The last event of the same day removed her last 
doubt, and explained all. She received from Stone | 
Byres a note signed by old John Care. The poor old 
man, who knew Miss Graham only by reputation, 
was emboldened to address her directly, in order to 
save his adopted child, the only being attached to 
him in this world. Hannah, said he, was dying from 
desire to hear from George, but she dared not to 
write to him herself. The old man had more cour | 
age than the child. The letter ended thus: 

“Since George went with your father, my lady, | 
he has not sent us a word of remembrance. He has 
forgotten Stone Byres, where he was born; Stone | 
Byres, where he was loved; yes, my lady, where he 
was loved—for that sweet Hannah, whom you have 
often seen with eyes so bright, and cheeks so red, # 
now pale and sad, as if the approach of death had 


It is right that he should die | 
I quit Edinburgh this | 
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blighted her. The few last days she has suffered 
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much, and has not left her bed; but I see that allmy 
attentions are in vain; all my watchings useless, for 
her disease isin her heart. To-day Hannah is bet- 
ter, but I cannot hope. It is not her body, but her 
mind which isdying. Love is the holy flame which 
alone can re-animate her. Pardon me, therefore, 
my lady, if I implore your aid. They tell me that 
you are good, and to see you is the proof. I have 
written to George; he has not answered me. It is 
in my despair, that I invoke your pity! That George 
may renounce his dreams of ambition; that he may 
return, and Hannah will be saved.”’ 

The perusal of this note plunged Lucy into the 
depths of gloomy thoughts, and for a long time she 
xnew not what resolution to take. She knew well, 
that she had but to speak to be obeyed; should she 
then, command George to go or to remain? 

She was interrupted in her reflections by the arri- 
val of her father and Sir Horace. 

Great news, said Lord Graham, Horace will not 
fight to-morrow. 

Indeed! and why? 

Because his adversary is no more, answered Ho- 


race. 

George has killed Lim, added Lord Graham. 

Lucy would speak, the words died upon her lips. 
Lord Graham and Horace praised the courage of 
George, and Sir Horace related all the details of the 
combat, at which he was present 

The evening came; Lucy retired early to her 
chamber. ‘There, turning her solitude to profit, she 
thought of the past, consulted the future, interrogat- 
ed her own heart, and after a long reflection, she 
concluded to write ; but first pronounced these words, 
which absorbed her whole thought. I love Horace ; 
but it is George, George only who is the master of 
my destiny. 

Meanwhile, the rumor of the tragical death of 
0’Neal reached Edinburgh. The death of O’Neal, 
cried the superstitious Covenanters, is the veil of de- 
solation, which is drawn over this accursed land. 
O’Neal dead, the covenant is lost forever. 

And J, then, added Wilson, with a sorrowful tone, 
I am at the expense of my supper; nothing is left for 
me but to close my shop. 

VI. 
LUCY GRAHAM TO GEORGE. 

“‘T have divined all. You loved me, and never 
dared to tell me! Oh! would that I had learned it 
before. Foolish that I was, I offered you my hand ; 
and without meaning it, I encouraged you to follow, 
to serve, to love me. Far from reproaching you, | 
pity you, George, for you are not to blame, and all 
the wrong is on my own head. Consider this letter 
then, as an explanation, which is as necessary to you 
as to me. Itisa frank confession. Listen, then, 
and judge me. 

“Yes, George, I repeat it, for I would not de- 
ceive, | love Horace, and I am loved by him. Our 
union has been the dream of our youth, and our sepa- 
ration will be to us a cruel pang, for that long hope, 
in identifying itself with ourselves, has thrown into 
our hearts, if not the glowing warmth of passion, at 
least the sweet certainty of anticipated happiness. 
But, I would not conceal it from you, my heart, as 
far as I know it, is divided between you. Horace 
has claims upon me more tender and older than you; 
you have also those more sacred than his. 

* And, in truth, who then has saved us from cer- 
tain destruction on our arrival in Scotland. Who 
was always there when danger menaced us, and has 
incessantly interposed between us and our enemies? 
Who then now suffers for us without a murmur the 
gnawing remorse of a parricide? To whom do we 
owe life, to whom happiness? O, George! this debt 
is enormous, and whatsoever may be the price which 
you set upon your devotion, we shall be ready to 
pay. 

“« A word has revealed your wishes. You are un- 
happy because I love another. You are so wretched 
that you have sought death in an unequal combat. 
What reward do you desire for so great a sacrifice ? 
Is it the title of son and husband ? Neither I nor my 
father have the right to refuse itto you. If, there- 
fore, I have rightly understood your wishes—come. 
My father will open his arms to receive you. Sir 
Horace, at my prayer, wili yield to you. For my- 
self, if my friendship cannot turn to love, it shall at 
least have the appearance of it, it shall fulfil all its 
duties. 


“ But after yielding to the surprise, which this de- 
claration will cause you, after rejoicing in the cer- 
tain prospect of a happiness, which you have only 
tremblingly hoped for, think not lightly, Mr. George, 
of those whom thy happiness will crush, and whose 
misery will be your work! I speak not of Sir Ho- 
race, that would be to appeal from your love to your 
generosity; it does not become me to subject you to 
such a proof, which too much resembles a stratagem. 





I speak not of myself; that would be giving to a very 
natural action the appearance ofa sacrifice. I would 
speak of those, whom you have left at Stone Byres, 
and to whom you are bound by attachment, by me- 
mory, perhaps by a vow,—yes, by a vow. Reflect 
well upon this, for it is not enough to be happy, we 
must beware of cruelty; and when Divine Goodness 
permits us to leave the arid desert, and enter the 
shady, flowery path, we should not forget, George, 
to cast behind us one farewell look, to be sure that 
we leave not upon the burning sand, some poor crea- 
ture, who had attached her life to our own, kneeling, 
with arms outstretched to heaven, and crying after 
us, and whose cry is only the echo of a broken vow. 
Do you not understand me, George. Open the note 
enclosed in my letter, and you will understand me. 
That note came from Stone Byres, and is signed by 
old John Care; it is the inquiry of Hannah. Read. 
Two futures await you. ‘Two happinesses are offered 
to you. Choose.” 


Vil. 
GEORGE STAANE TO LUCY GRAHAM. 

‘**T have asked of my love: it has told me to stay; 
my reason: it has not replied ; God: He has com- 
manded me to go. I go. 

“The happiness which you offer does not blind 
me: you love Horace. It does not make me cruel. 
I go to find Hannah. 

‘* Alas! I need strength to flee at the moment when 
you call me. But I feel that my safety is there. It 
seems to me, that if I accepted that noble sacrifice, 
I should be ashamed of myself, and of the principles 
which I value. May you be happy, Miss Lucy. 
The thought of your happiness will console me in my 
retirement. Besides, I shall not part without a token 
from you. I have your letter. It has revealed to 
me the beauty of your soul; it has raised me, even 
to you. J will re-read it with pride. Farewell.” 





Vill. 
THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE. 


George knew that Lord Graham rose early; he 
went to meet him before any one had arisen in the 
castle. 

The Earl thought at first that he was prosecuting 
some urgent business, and the troubled air of George 
confirmed him in this opinion. 

What is the matter ? he anxiously inquired. 

Nothing which should alarm you, replied George. 
I leave immediately, and 1 come to bid you farewell. 

You leave! You,George! But youdo not mean 
so! ‘To leave at the moment when you are about to 
receive the reward of your services; but it is not 
possible! 

It is indispensable, my Lord. 
be far from Edinburgh. 

In an hour! This haste must have a cause; and 
that cause J] have a right to know. Let us see, 
George, have ] wronged you? Has any one here, 
incurred your displeasure ? 

No one—said George, warmly—no one, and least 
of all, you, my Lord. 

Very well, said Lord Graham, seizing him affec- 
tionately by the hand ; for | loved you as a son, and 
have always treated you as such. Since my arrival 
at Edinburgh, all my exertions, all my efforts, all 
my plans, have been for you. I have told you no- 
thing, because I would joyfully pg a I must 
soon betake myself to the court of Charles. You 
knew this; but what you did not know, is, that I 
would not go without you. That was my first con- 
dition ; Lord Clarendon has granted all. And will 
you go when all is prosperous to you, when my 
friendship secures your future prospects! 

I will depart, murmured George. 

And do you refuse me all explanation ? 

That explanation is your due, my Lord ; but it is 
Miss Lucy Graham who will give it to you. 

An hourafter this interview, George left Edinburgh 
with less regret, perhaps, than he had expected. 
The tender frankness of Lucy had recalled him to 
himself : he began to read his own heart more clearly. 
It seemed to him, that like an exile who returns to 
his father’s hearth, he breathed with more freedom. 
As he advanced, he felt the fever of ambition and of 
love subsiding. As the spires of the city were lost 
in the mist, and the tops of the mountains rose in the 
horizon, the image of Lucy disappeared before that 
of Hannah. He arrived at Lanark at nightfall; he 
wished to take some repose, but impatience so cru- 
elly rent his heart that he found it impossible to close 
his eyes. His veins swelled, his blood circulated 
painfully, his restlessness had all the signs of fever. 
At length the day appeared; he ceased to suffer. At 
five o’olock in the morning, he left Lanark, and soon 
he hailed with childlike joy, the admirable road to 
Stone Byres—he beheld again that land, adorned 
with recollections, those mountains which still re- 
echoed his prayers, and all his griefs were absorbed 


In an hour I shall 


in the sudden realization of his new hopes. When 
he saw from afar the blue smoke curling above the 
roofs of Stone Byres, he began to slacken his pace ; 
this pleasure was so great, that it made him wait for 
the other with more resignation. The hill where he 
had so often met Hannah, rose about a mile, like a 
lofty grove, with its tall poplars, waving in the 
breeze and mirroring themselves in the Clyde, and 
already sending to him soft and mysterious sounds, 
which no one knew, or could know, and which he 
received silently into his heart. To him, nature ap- 
peared at this dear hour, to be clothed in a splendid 
starry robe—every thing, to his eyes, was joy, hap- 
piness, enchantment. ‘The enchantment was every 
where ; in the sighing of the trees, in the undulation 
of the plain, in the warbling of the biids ; and he 
thought of seeing on the montain side, Hannah seated 
on the grass, thoughtful and melancholy, as on the 
day when he accompanied his father, for the first 
time, to the castle of Loch-tall. 

But there was nothing there. The place where 
Hannah came so often, was sad and deserted. 
George had a presentiment which he could not ac- 
count for. He continued his way in a thoughtful 
mood, and followed with a careless eye the fantastic 
figures which the clouds painted upon the mountains. 
The morning, which dawned so clearly and brightly, 
was already overcast with a gray veil, and the dis- 
tant echoes told in the ear of George the first rum- 
blings of the thunder. This sound roused him from 
his reverie ; he redoubled his pace, and soon saw 
the cascade of Stone Byres; this sight re-animated 
his courage. He reproached himself for his vain 
fears, and walked cheerfully to the village. He 
would have gone into the room where Hannah was, 
when a hand touched his shoulder, and prevented his 
going further. George turned round. He saw an old 
man, who turned towards the fire, and beckoned bim 
to follow. 

It was John Care. 

The old man sat down. George seated himself 
near him, and heard these terrible words uttered 
from his broken heart: 

Hannah is dying! 

George, overcome, could not speak a word. On- 
ly, with an inquiring gesture, pointed to the adjoin- 
ing room. 

Yes, said the old man, she is there. She sleeps. 

Ob! it is dreadful, exclaimed George. But, no! 
*lis impossible. She is sick, but she will recover— 
is itnot so? The physician 

Has given her over, Mr. George. Nevertheless, 
come, go and see her. Ah! you have done well, I 
think, in coming to-day. 

George followed old John Care in silence. A cold 
mist dimmed his eyes, and violent grief racked his 
head. Soon the curtains were withdrawn, and he 
saw Hannah. 

Pain had wrinkled her temples, and turned the 
bright roses of her cheeks to a livid hue. She was 
terribly emaciated. Her breathing was short and 
abrupt. At every respiration it seemed that a part 
of her soul fled away. Still she was beautiful. The 
most skilful painter never conceived any thing more 
heavenly, more poetic, than the pale and inanimate 
countenance of Hannah, during this silent agony. 
We might see the pitiless wings of death hoverin 
over that virgin brow, and that brow was calm mo | 
serene, and she smiled while dying. 

George—George! nena de. 

At this word the old man arose, and said in a low 
voice : 

The physician has been unable to tell of what 
Hannah is dying! But I1—I know it. 

You know it? said George, sadly. 

Yes, and you also—is it not so? The poor child 
has been killed, and by you, George, by you. 

Mercy, John, mercy! cried George, and let me 
pray the dying angel to pardon me thiscrime! Oh! 
my remorse has been bitterly avenged! 

He threw himself upon his knees, and bedewed 
with his tears the sick one’s pillow. Now he seem- 
ed to implore God, now he addressed himself to ber, 
and sought to attract her attention. He — fora 
long time, without her seeming to hear him. But 
by and by, her eyes opened, and she had the appear- 
ance, while looking at him, of striving to recall his 
features, and of seeking that remembrance in the 
heart-rending evocations of a time long past. TFi- 
nally she smiled: she exhibited an innocent and 
childlike joy, as of one who recalls an event and u 
name which she had forgotten, and exclaimed, seiz- 
ing his hands: 

Yes, it is true !—it is George. 

George covered his face with his hands. 

Why do you weep, my friend? Is it because you 
love me not—is it that I love not you? Is it because 
we are not happy ? You know not, I have been ina 
dream since you left—all evil all horrible! Every 








one told me that you would never return, and that 
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you were dead. Oh! you have no idea of that ago- 
ny! But they were false, and you have returned. 
They thought, in the village, that I was sick; and 
have put me in bed against my will. But now I will 

t up; shall I not, George? and we will go and see 
the sunbeams sporting in the falls of the Clyde. It 
is with you that I will eqeia see my torrents, my for- 
ests, my vallies! Oh! I will see all again. Help 
me now, George, to get up; and once in the fields, 
I shall feel strong and well. Then you will leave 
me no more—you will follow me, or rather, I will 
follow you every where—every where, do you hear, 
George, except to the side of Loch-tall. 

You love me, then! cried George, placing his lips 
on the cold hand of Hannah. Do you then, still love 
me? 

I love you. 

She uttered these words very low, in a tone which 
was not of this world, and which addressed itself 
rather to the heart than to the ear. 

Then, followed a chilling, gloomy silence. Han- 
nah, during this moment of feverish excitement, had 
visibly lost the little strength which a long sleep had 
preserved toher. Her fingers pressed those of George, 
as by a nervous contraction, and her lips, becoming 
mute, suddenly lost that fleeting state, with which a 
passing flash of joy had irradiated them. The poor 
child gained the knowledge of happiness from the 
depths of terrible suffering, the bitter constraint 
of which would have stifled her. Her soul had 
found, in the tortures of a bodily malady, a complete 
initiation into the secrets of love. Should she sink 
under the weight of this revelation, or should she 
rise again after the struggle? She had been near 
death, but George was there ; she had felt his hand 
re-warming her own, his breath had fallen on her 
brow; was more needed to rekindle that flame which 
was dying, to restore that life which despair was 
giving to heaven? 

But, the night was a troubled one. It was a con- 
tinued and regular succession of favorable and unfa- 
vorable moments, of sudden startings, and of calm- 
ness without sleep. Towards morning, she raised 
herself up, appeared a little to recover her reason, 
and uttered a prayer in a loud voice. John Care, 
who slept, heard it not; but George turned towards 
her. He was about to speak, when the physician 
entered. George awoke John Care, and both watch- 
ed Sir Ellice with that anxious and restless look 
which seeks a favorable answer, and fearga sentence 
of death. Sir Ellice stood a long time before the 
bed-side of Hannah, felt the movement of her pulse, 
listened to the beating of her heart, and counted the 
quickness of her breathing. He was about to speak, 
but he stopped. Each awaited his decision in si- 
lence. At last, he dropped the hand of Hannah, re- 
mained a few moments absorbed in deep thought, 
then turning to John Care : 

Be comforted, said he, she will live. 





John Care had rightly divined. The return of 
George was the sign of the convalescence of Han- 
nah. The joy of the heart threw new roses upon that 
pallid brow. The same balm acted at the same 
moment on soul and body. At the end of a month, 
old John Care arranged with George the day of the 
wedding, and announced it to Hannah. 

The young girl at length recovered. 
accompanied her on her first walk. 

Where shall we go? said George. 

Let us begin, said Hannah, by a visit to those who 
have loved us. You have not asked me where was 
the tomb of your father. I will guide you thither. 
Come, let us pray together. 

Silently they walked to the grave-yard. George, 
in prostrating himself on that newly turned earth, 
felt that grief, once entered into the soul, forms there 
a deep gulf, over which she forever watches, and 
that the remembrance of his father henceforth would 
be the dreaded rock where all the visions of his 

eace would be broken. This thought terrified him. 

ut when he reflected that this was only a feeble 
atonement for all that he had made Hannah suffer, 
during the sojourn of Lucy at Loch-tall, he felt less 
wretched, and regained hope and resignation. He 
wished immediately to return to John Care. 

We have yeta duty to fulfil, said Hannah. George, 
you must make amends for all your neglect. 

While saying these words, she pointed to the road 
to Loch-tall; but, instead of taking the narrow pass 
which led directly to the castle, she took a less trod- 
den path, which George did not recollect of ever 
having visited. Suddenly, his memory awoke. 
The vision of the last night which he had passed at 
Stone Byres, that fatal, accursed night, fell like a 
dark shadow on the dawn of his happiness. He re- 
cognised that frightful precipice, where the wheels 
of the carriage were on the — of being dashed to 
pieces—those massive rocks—those oaks, which 


George 





crowned the mountain summits—that road which 
wound like a labyrinth, bounded on one side by a 
wall of granite lost in the clouds, on the other, by a 
gulf where the waters of twenty torrents fell in foam- 
ing cataracts. That road spoke both to the eye and 
heart of the young highlander. In the foliage of the 
oaks, in the dashing waterfall, in the yawning rocks, 
there were intelligible voices which told the history 
of the past. These evocations plunged him in a sad 
and silent delirium. They reached the falls of Cor- 
ra-Lynn. Hannah pointed with her finger to a ra- 
vine, and motioned to George to follow her. He 
obeyed. When they had descended about thirty feet, 
she showed him a large stone, upon which an unskil- 
ful hand had rudely traced a well known name. 

George uttered that name with a cry of surprise. 

He hath saved thee, said she with an angel’s voice, 
and if you are still here, it is to him Lowe it. And, 
besides, you loved him. I prevented them from 
throwing him into the torreat. 

George’s heart was broken. He fell on his knees 
before Hannah; for this trait of touching kindness, 
had ennobled and sanctified her, in his eyes. From 
that moment, Hannah was the preferred rival of Lu- 
cy. He would have thanked her; but his voice was 
lost in tears. 

The poor child had thought of every thing—even 
to the burial of Tom Trick. 





(For the Northern Light.) 
THE CHARITIES OF LIFE. 





BY 8. 8S. RANDALL. 





“The primal duties shine aloft like stars:— 

The Cuaaities that soothe, and heal and bless 

Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers— 

The generous inclination—the just rule— 

Kind wishes, and good actions and pure thoughts.” 
ORDSWORTH. 

Frail humanity, in its best estate, is but a com- 
pound of weakness, ignorance, and error. Mutabi- 
lity and change are written on every page of its in- 
structive history. One day the bright sunshine of ex- 
istence diffuses its kindly warmth around us; and the 
next, clouds and deep gloom overcast the horizon of 
our most cherished prospects. To day ‘health 
basks upon our brow,” and we look forward with 
confident anticipation to long years of happiness and 
prosperity ; to-morrow, the destroyer comes in his 
might, undermining the strong foundations of life, 
and toppling down the proud superstructure of our 
hopes. At one moment friends cluster around us— 
fortune showers her favors upon us—ambition rears 
its cloud-capt towers, and the untrodden vista of the 
future presents a scence of unalloyed pleasure and 
unobstructed success. At the next, the illusion is 
over; ‘‘ friend after friend departs,?’—the dream of 
wealth is ended—the airy bubbles of the imagination 
vanish, and the sober realities of life obtrude them- 
selves upon our view. There is but one period of 
continued enjoyment and unbroken happiness, in all 
the giddy round of existence ; it is that of youth,— 
in its bright morning, before the cares and bitter dis- 
appointments of the world have checked its first ¢lad 
impulses, and sent back the genial current of univer- 
sal benevolence to the heart from whence it sprung. 
After days seldom fail to bring with them their wea- 

burden of disappointed hopes, blasted expecta- 
tions, and laborious and perpetual struggles for the 
commonest enjoyments of life. But ‘in the desert 
a fountain is springing,” and every human being, 
whatever may be his lot, may comntate much to the 
stock of happiness, and participate in his turn in its 
blessings. Even 

‘(The poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 

As needed kindness, for this single cause, 

That we have, all of us, one human heart!” 

There are a thousand nameless, unobtrusive chari- 
ties, which, delicately and feelingly administered, 
have power to soothe the pangs of a broken spirit, 
and rearimate the fast decaying spark of vitality in 
the wounded heart. What are all the factitious lux- 
uries which surround the splendid mansion of the 
tich, compared with the heart-felt blessings resulting 
from a single benevolent act of kindness, humanity, 
and fraternal love! Of how much worth are all the 
transitory enjoyments which wealth can purchase, 
when placed in the balance with one noble, disin- 
terested, generous deed of charity which shall open 
a fountain of joy and happiness, to a circle of pover- 
ty and destitution! The trumpet-tougue of fame 
may not proclaim it—it may not grace the chroni- 
cles of the day—nor manifest itself in any way to 
the apprehension of the world; but it will long 
make itself felt in ‘‘ deep dreams of peace ;’’ will 
ascend up a grateful and acceptable offering to the 
throne of mercy and of purity—and find its ever 





present reward in ‘‘ that peace which passeth under. 
standing.”’ 

It is not, however, in the performance of deeds of 
active benevolence alone, that the charities of life 
may consist. By the cultivation of a spirit of kind. 
ness which shall diffuse itself in all the complicated 
relations which bind society together; which shall 
be felt at the family fire side—in the social circle 
in the crowded avenues of the world ; we may ingen. 
sibly exert an influence which shall most materially 
lessen the amount of human misery, and avert the 









ravages of guilt and crime. While we should never 
shrink from denouncing vice on all proper occa. | 
sions, under whatever plausible pretexts it may be | 
presented to our view, we are imperiously called up- 
on by every dictate of religion and humanity, to 
throw the broad mantle of charity over the minor 
faults and foilies which prevail so extensively around 
us. While the ‘‘ beam isin ourown eye,’’ we should | 
be extremely, and even sensitively cautious, how 
we set about, from whalever motive, extracting the 
‘*mote from our brother’s.”? The administration of 
justice inthis world, is delegated to such as are deem. 
ed most worthy, and the great interests of society re- | 
quire that its channels should be pure and uncorrupt. | 
ed. To that tribunal we should be ever ready to re- 
fer the issues of guilt or innocence. So far as mor. | 
tal knowledge can award the determination, and while 
a just regard for a sound public sentiment, should in- 
duce us to discountenance moral pollution, we should | 
ever remember that those, and those alone, who are 
themselves without sin, are permitted to assume the 
awful responsibility of condemnation. Even the Sa- 
viour of the world, declined in his own person, the 
exercise of that solemn attribute of the divinity. 

Above all, a generous appreciation of the motives 
and intentions of others, should characterize our in- 
tercourse with the world around us. All men com- | 
mence the career of life with innocence and purity. | 
The elements of moral as well as of physical evil, — 
are about us on every hand. The restraining influ- 
ences which determine toa course of virtue, act with | 
various degrees of force upon the various constitu- 
tions of mind, and under the ever varying circum- 
stances which surround each. The most profligate 
and abandoned of the race are not without their re- 
deeming qualities; and the most virtuous and exem- 
plary can claim no exemption from guilt. How of- 
ten have we been startled by noble and magnanimous 
acts of generosity and benevolence from those whom 
the world has been accustomed to stigmatize as base | 
and unworthy; and how often do we perceive the | 
skilfully adjusted and well worn veil of hypocrisy, | 
rent from the brow, and the loathsome features of | 
guilt displayed, where we had imagined contamina | 
tion could not come. Omniscience alone can pene- 
trate the hidden recesses of the heart, and adjust the | 
scales of retributive justice. We are but too ready | 
to pass censure upon our erring and wayward breth- | 
ren; to aid in giving it may be, a wrong and unjust | 
bias to public opinion, thereby closing up the ave- | 
nues of repentance, shutting the gates of the city of | 
refuge, and hardening the hearts of those, who ina | 
moment perhaps, of deep infatuation, have been led | 
astray, against an attempt to return to the paths of | 
virtue and of peace. Prejudice and feeling are too 
frequently permitted to usurp the place of reason 
and judgment; and it is greatly to be apprehended, 
that from motives which, by a strange perversity we 
are accustomed to regard as unexceptionable and 
pure, we not unfrequently contribute to fix unaltera- 
bly, the destiny of many who needed but a look of 
kindness, or a word of encouragement or advice, (0 | 
return to their duty, sadder perhaps, but wiser a 
better men, than when, in anevil hour, and under the 
influence of eirong temptation, they left its narrow 
path. Is it not better, far better, for fallible and er- 
ring beings like ourselves, to cast the heavenly mat- 
tle of charity over the failings, the guilt, and even 
the crimes of others, how aggravated soever they 
may appear, than thus to sit in judgment upon them, 
without the possibility of awarding a righteous judg- 
ment! 

In our daily and hourly intercourse with mankind 
we shall find abundant opportunities for the habitual 
exercise of the most amiable and benevolent feelings 
of the heart—the most endearing charities of life. 
Whatever may be our condition in regard to exte 
circumstances, that Being, without whose conside- 
rate supervision not a sparrow falleth to the ground, 
has scattered around our path many blooming 
fragrant flowers of enjoyment, hope and consolation. 
In whatever circle we may move, we are not with- 
out the power, on the one hand, of doing good, how 
ever humble and unattractive may be the sphere of 
our benevolence; and, on the other, of adding to 
gloom, and augmenting the misery of the childrea | 
of misfortune, however apparently removed from {¢ | 











influence of our conduct. A harsh or unfeeling | 
word—a cold and heartless manifestation of apathy | 
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or neglect, may plant a dagger in the bosom of the 
sensitive and afflicted ; while a passing act of ordi- 
nary courtesy, an interchange of common kindness, 
may carry with it a blessing to some heart. ‘‘ No 
man lives for himself alone” The fleeting pagean- 
try of this world is soon to pass away. ‘The great, 
the wealthy, and the proud, are soon to sleep in the 
same common grave with the lowly, the poor, and 
the despised. The dying pillow may be softened by 
the remembrance of past deeds of charity, kindness, 
and benevolence. ‘The dark ‘‘ valley of the shadow 
of death”? may be divested of its gloom and its ter- 
ror by the hig consciousness of an abiding love for 
allthe humanfamily. But to the censorious and the 
stern, the unfeeling and unforgiving, these consola- 
tions of the last solemn hour come not. For them, 
the past can have nothing of pleasant remembrance; 
the future nothing of high and holy hope. 

There is one more consideration of no ordinary im- 

rtance, which belongs to this subject; the influence 
namely, which the habitual exercise of a charitable 
and benevolent spirit exerts upon the every day hap- 
piness of life. ‘‘To the pure all things are pure.” 
To him whaseeks to discover a harmony and a beauty 
in all created things—who endeavors to diffuse the ele- 
ments of enjoyment as widely as possible—who shuts 
his ears to the discordant sounds which prevail around 
him, and hears only the ‘‘ still, sad music of huma- 
nity,” all the aspects of nature and Providence as- 
sume a brighter and more cheerful hue. The nume- 
rous asperities of life’s rugged road are softened 
down; a just appreciation of the various occurrences 
and tendencies of the world is attained, and some 
faint conception of the beauty and harmony of the 
moral, as well as of the physical universe, dawns 
upon the mind. Virtue is, indeed, under any and 
all circumstances, its own best and highest reward ; 
but it is only when the wisdom of age and of expe- 
rience has cast its mellowing rays upon the past and 
the present, and the enlightened vision of the chris- 
tian philosopher is enabled dimly to penetrate the fu- 
ture with the eye of faith, that this fundamental les- 
son of humanity is adequately learned. Is it not 
worthy of deep and mature consideration, by those 
who are entering upon the perilous journey of human 
life, whether the exercise of the best and holiest af- 
fections of the heart is not preferable, even for the 
purposes of this present world, to the unsatisfying 
enjoyments which a career of selfish indulgence pro- 
mises, when it promises most? Whether an earnest 
desire to serve our kind—a determination to live for 
others, and not for ourselves alone, will not more 
effectually promote our personal and individual hap- 
piness, than a conformity to the ordinary dictates of 
a selfish and time-serving policy? Can we better 
fulfil the conditions of our existence, or more fully 
discharge the solemn responsibilities which are cast 
upon us, as intelligent and moral beings, than by a 
conformity, so far as may be within our power, to 
that high examplar of perfect humanity inscribed 
upon the records of our common faith? 





{For the Northern Light.] 
THE HOLY ALLIANCE OF THE PEOPLE. 


[Translated from the French of Berancer.] 


BY DR. E. B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 


Strewing the earth with flowers and corn and gold, 
Lo! Peace I saw descending from afar. 

Calm was the air—extinguish’d now and cold, 
Beneath her slept the thunderbolts of War. 

“Ye, who,”’ she cried, ‘‘ in valor, equals, tow’r, 
Whether ye dwell in French or British lands, 

Aholy alliance form ye from this hour, 

And shake hands! 


“Tnhappy men! fatigued by so much hate, 
Disturb’d and broken is your sleep by care, 
Divide more just the earth ye cultivate, 
Enough of sunshine each of you will share. 
Now harness’d to the chariot wheels of Power, 
Ye quit the path where«n true happ’ness stands— 
A holy alliance form ye from this hour, 
And shake hands! 


‘* Among your neighbors the red torch ye bear ; 
The north wind blows—your houses are in lames— 
And when earth cools, lo! useless stands the share, 
Wanting the guiding hands that Battle maims. 
No blade of corn is free from human gore, 
Along the line where either state commands— 
A holy alliance form ye from this hour, 
And shake hands! 


Kings with their sceptres, insolently dare, 
Even in your cities by their fires laid low, 
Tocount, re-count, then mark of souls the share, 
Their bloody triumphs may on them hestow. 
Ye change an iron yoke, weak herd! tocow’r 
Defenceless under still more crue] brands— 
A holy alliance form ye from this hour, 
And shake hands! 


Let Mars not interrupt in vain his course ; 

Make laws to heal your country’s sufferings; 
Deliver up no more your life blood’s source, 

To mighty conquerors, or to ingrate kings. 

t evil stars no longer o’er ye low’r; 

What frights at night will fade as day expands— 
A holy alliance form ye from this hour, 

And shake hands! 





‘Yes! freely let the world, at length, respire: 

Over the past a veil oblivious throw : 
Plant your rich fields to my melodious lyre— 

The incense of the Arts for Peace should glow. 
In Plenty’s lap Hope will collect the show’r 

Of pleasing gifts, sweet fruit of Hymen’s bands— 
A holy alliance form ye trom this hour, 

And shake hands!”? 


Thus this beloved Virgin sweetly spoke— 
Re-echord were her words by many a king— 
Autumn in flow’rs again the Loves awoke, 
And earth was decorated as in spring. 
The wines of France forth for the strangers pour, 
They take the road towards their native lands—* 
A holy alliance form ye from this hour, 
And shake hands! 


_* This song was written on the evacuation of the French ter- 
ritory by the allied troops, in 1818.—[Tr. 





[For the Northern Light.] 


A REPLY TO THE STRICTURES OF MESSRS. DOCHARTY 
AND BRIGGS ON “ BARBER’S PLANETARY MOTION,” 
WITH SOME FURTHER REMARKS ON THAT SUBJECT. 


BY HIRAM BARBER. 


In presenting to the public some reflections on 
planetary motion, and inviting an investigation of 
the principles there advanced as new, I aaticipated 
they might be objected to by very many persons. 
For however well | might have supposed | had con- 
sidered the subject myself, and however strong my 
own convictions might have been that the ideas thus 
thrown out were based upon the foundations of truth, 
yet I did not suppose from the brief illustrations ac- 
ee them, that they would be so readily 
comprehended by all as to command a ready assent. 
Neither did I suppose that all the objections (and 
perhaps unanswerable ones) which might be offered 
by the more scientific had occurred to my own mind. 
Yet, having considered all such as did occur to me, 
and not finding sufficient to induce me to reject them 
as unfounded in truth, I presented them to the public 
for their investigation. And now presuming I shall 
be looked to for a defence, yet it is not because I 
consider them as my own peculiar views, that I 
would appear as their advocate, but only to present 
them more fully, that they may not be rejected with- 
out being fully comprehended. And I would now 
remark, that whatever may enter into the discussion, 
or whatever may be its results to the ‘‘uncompro- 
mising’”’ and ‘‘ unyielding mandates ”’ of truth, | 
will bow with submission; and on being satisfied she 
has rejected those principles, none shall be more 
ready to yield them than myself. 

I cannot resist the conclusion, on reading the 
strictures of Mr. Docharty, that he has not fully com- 
prehended my views or the reasons upon which they 
rest, for he says, ‘‘ In the fifth number of the North- 
ern Light is an article by H. Barber, in which that 
gentleman endeavors to show that there is no such 
thing as a projectile force, except what is generated 
by the revolution of a planet round its centre of at- 
traction. I know not what important use might be 
made of such a discovery if true, but that such is not 
the fact is evident from the gentleman’s own dia- 
gram, as we shall presently perceive.’’ If the gen- 
tleman will review my article again, I think he will 
find I did not introduce my diagram, to which he re- 
fers, ‘‘to prove there was no centrifugal force ex- 
cept what was generated by the revolution of a planet 
round its centre of attraction;” but to account for 
the revolution of a planet in an orbit by the action of 
gravity alone, after having first shown from other 
and independent reasons, that there was no such 
thing as an original certrifugal force, and that that 
force does not in any case exist only as an effect re- 
sulting from circular motion; consequently could 
not be the cause of that motion originally. 

The gentleman seems to have overlooked entirely 
my previous reasoning on that subject, as he takes 
no notice of it; and as the whole question depends 
upon the truth of the old theory of original projectile 
forces, which I reject as having no foundation in 
truth, I will go somewhat further into the investiga- 
tion of that subject. But in the first place I will 
state some general propositions I desire should be 
constantly had in view, and in which we shall all 
most probably agree. Ist. In speaking of the laws 
of nature or of matter, in which we can comprehend 
them, I mean at all times those principles with which 
the Almighty architect impressed matter when first 
spoke into existence, and by the operation of which 
all the phenomena we behold, and the whole system 
of the universe is upheld. 2nd. That however, one 
by one, man may have discovered those principles or 
laws by which matter, either in its atomic condi- 
tions, or in masses like our globe, is governed, their 
discovery, does not detract from the character of 
their author. 3rd. That wherever man has been able 
to discover a law of nature, it has been found to be 
unbending and universal in its application. Hence 
we infer the universality of the principle of gravity ; 


for wherever we can detect matter, and in all its 
conditions, we discover it to possess that property, 
and from the observed phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies, it appears their motions are the same as they 
would be if under the influence of the same princi- 
ples we find matter controlled by on the earth ; there- 
fore we infer they are under the same influence of 
gravity. Hence, also, we infer that the laws of mo- 
tion are the same throughout the whole range of cre- 
ation; for matter being governed by gravity, its in- 
fluence, wherever it exists, must be the same; and 
the effect of motion upon gravity must be the same 
throughout its extended domain. 

Now, we find matter in its quiescent state has no 
centrifugal force, but as soon as rotary motion com- 
mences its centrifugal force is generated. As a fa- 
miliar illustration, ‘i would refer to the frequent oc- 
currence of the bursting of grindstones in our manu- 
facturing establishments, where, in their use, the 
sometimes obtain such a rapid rotation, that their 
centrifugal force overcomes their attraction of cohe- 
sion, and they fly to pieces. Now, it cannot be ne- 
cessary to say the grindstone had no centrifugal force 
before set in motion, nor to prove that its subsequent 
centrifugal force was the result of its rapid rotation, 
for they are so self-evident, nothing can be said to 
make either appear plainer. But we can understand 
and elucidate the principles from which this effect is 
produced. 

Philosophy demonstrates that all proper motion, or 
in other words, the first law of motion is rectilinear. 
Such being the unbending law of matter when in mo- 
tion, the particles of matter composing the grind- 
stone, when set in motion by its rotation, are made 
to violate the first law of motion, and their disposi- 
tion to obey that law gives them their centrifugal 
force, or the tendency io fly off from the axis of mo- 
tion, and, as in all cases, the more powerful the vio- 
lation the stronger the tendency to obey, hence the 
more rapid the rotation the stronger the centrifugal 
force resulting therefrom. 

This, then, I state to be the true law of centrifugal 
force. That it cannot be found resulting from an 
other cause than circular motion, and as it is the ef- 
fect resulting from that motion, it can never be the 
original cause of that motion, unless it can be shown 
that the effect is the efficient cause. 

Now, if Mr. Docharty will carefully examine an 
of the standard works on astronomy, he will find, 
that although they, in giving an account of the revo- 
lution of the planets round the sun, speak of the cen- 
trifugal force as an original impulse, acting at right 
angles to the force of attraction, yet, if he examines 
their illustrations more carefully, he will find they 
treat it not as an inherent property of matter or of 
masses, if you please, but as depending on certain 
conditions for its existence, for I find it laid down as 
an axiom, that “ the centrifugal force varies inverse- 
ly as the cwhe of the distance, while the force of gra-- 
vily is inversely as the square.” ‘‘ The centrifugal 
force, therefore, increases faster than the force of 
gravity as a body is approaching the sun, and de- 
creases faster as the body recedes from the sun.’? 

Hence it is evident that the centrifugal force of a 
planet in its orbit round the sun is wholly dependent 
upon its motion, and as the body approaches the sun, 
the power of gravity increasing, its velocity must in- 
crease, from which arises its increased centrifugal 
force, until that becomes stronger than the attractive 
force, and it is made to recede from the sun, and as 
it recedes its velocity diminishing its centrifugal 
force, also diminishing faster than the attractive, 
which again brings the attractive force into the as- 
cendant. 


Now, if the centrifugal force were an original im- 
ulse, then should matter in motion always exhibit 
it, and a planet round its centre of attraction would 
be always found to have the same amount of projec- 
tile force in any part of its orbit, which it has not; 
on the contrary, if the centrifugal force were the ef- 
fect of certain causes, as I maintain, then should it 
be subject to certain and definite laws, called into 
existence and made to increase or decrease accord- 
ing to those laws, which is the case. 

But to not unnecessarily prolong my article, I will 
let thus much suffice on that branch of the subject, 
arriving at the same conclusion I did in my previous 
article, that I had shown that the centrifugal force 
was not the cause of the planets moving in orbits 
round the sun, but only the effect resulting from that 
motion, it being in an orbit, or, in other words, cir- 
cular. And then I introduce my diagram to account 
for that motion from the action of gravity alone, the 
correctness of which depends upon an assumed fact 
in the first place, which is the effect supposed to be 
produced upon the action of gravity by rotation. 

Mr. Docharty objects to the correctness of the 
conclusions | draw from the effect of rotation of the 
attractive body as being opposed to the known laws 
of gravity; he supposes the particles of matter com- 
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posing the sun, as they recede from the earth by ro- 
tation, increase their distance, therefore diminish 
their force, consequently the action of rotation, if it 
produce any effect upon the orbit motion of a planet, 
must be to make that motion directly contrary to the 
rotation of the sun. I think he does not sufficiently 
consider the circumstance, that as all those parts of 
the sun above the radius vector recede from the earth, 
no actual increase of distance occurs by that motion 
between the earth and sun; for as one particle of 
matter recedes from the earth by the action of rota- 
tion, its place is instantly supplied by another parti- 
cle at the same distance, and equally active as itself 
were when it occupied its previous position. 

It is the relative influence produced upon the par- 
ticles of matter composing the sun above and below 
the radius vector by the action of rotation that causes 
the effect I ascribe to it, not the increased power of 
attraction caused by rotation. The action of rota- 
tion as illustrated by my diagram, shows that the mo- 
tion of every particle of matter in the sun below the 
radius vector is a reverse motion to the action of 
gravity, which I maintain must be to lessen its force, 
and the motion of that part above the radius vector 
being direct with the action of gravity, if it does not 
increase its force, cannot diminish it; and if it does 
not, the relative difference between the two sides 
most produce the effect | ascribe to it. That is the 
attraction of the planet towards one side. 

Mr. Briggs has a ge stated the general theor 
of gravity as received at the present day: ‘‘ That all 
bodies in the universe have a tendency to approach 
each other, or that each body has the power to com- 
vel all other bodies to approach towards it.”? Such 
Solee the generally received notions, it became ne- 
cessary to preserve the system of the universe from 
the ultimate aggregation of all its parts in one gene- 
ral mass at the centre of gravity ; to endow them with 
some self-sustaining property, which was found in 
what has been termed a projectile force, acting as 
was supposed at all times at right angles with the 
power of gravity, but which principle I think is 
shown not to exist as an independent force, conse- 
quently we must look to some other cause for the 
conservative power of the universe, and this I con- 
ceive is amply accounted for in the effect ascribed 
to rotation of the attractive body. 

One thing is very certain, that the planets do not 
move towards the sun’s centre, and if they be held 
in their orbits by the force of gravity, unless some 
such effect as I ascribe to the action of gravity is the 
cause of their orbital motion, we are forced to call 
in the aid of a principle I think I have clearly shown 
does not exist. 

But say gentlemen, ‘If I had proved truly the 
proposition | had laid down, still the difficulty would 
not be settled, it would be only removed, and ask, 
What causes the rotation of the sun?” I do not con- 
ceive | am called upon to prove the truth of my the- 
ory, to show the cause of the sun’s rotation, it is 
enough for my purpose that the sun has a rotation on 
its axis, and the effects ] deduce from that rotation 
upon the action of gravity does in no way depend 
upon what causes the sun to rotate. But the uni- 
formity of the principles that govern the universe de- 
duced from the observations of astronomers upon the 
stellar bodies of that system, clearly show that there 
are no such things as bodies at rest, but that motion 
is the harmony of the universe. For leaving our 
own system of sun and planets with their attendant 
sattelites all in motion round their respective prima- 
ries, we approach those mighty orbs, scattered in 
such profusion throughout the regions of infinite 
space, and we discover that what was previously sup- 
posed to be fixed and unchanged, are found to be 
systems in motion, not of planets and their sattelites 
around suns, but of suns around suns in binary, 
treble, and quadruple systems, with each, perhaps, 
in the language of Sir John Herschel, ‘‘ accompani- 
ed with its train of planets and their sattelites, close- 
ly shrouded from our view by the splendor of their 
respective suns, and crowded into a space bearing 
hardly a greater proportion to the enormous interval 
which separates them than the distances of the sattel- 
ites of our planets from their primaries bear to their 
distances from the sun itself.” 

I ask, then, if such be the deductions arising from 
the advancement the science of astronomy has re- 
ceived in a very recent period, and as is rationally 
believed, gravity is the all pervading principle that 
upholds and produces the harmony existing, is it not 
rational to infer that all the motions of the heavenly 
bodies are alike referable to that inscrutable law ? 
And that the sun is moved by the same principle of 
attraction; that not only whilst it rotates on its axis, 
it has also a motion in space, and that motion in an 
orbit around some vast and eternal centre ever veil- 
ed to mortal sight? From such a view we cannot 
but admire not only the simplicity of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, but the permanency and dura- 





bility of the system; and from which we may infer 
also, that motion is heaven’s own law; for such are 
all the heavenly hosts, bodies in motion, held in their 
respective positions by the inscrutable laws of attrac- 
tion, moved by a pre-existent motion, which we 
trace in the ascending scale to that vast and bound- 
less centre, where mind prevails over matter—the 
throne of the Eternal. 

But I will not pursue these reflections further, lest 
I should be accused of departing from the rigid laws 
of science, and launching into the regions of specu- 
lation, for no more praiseworthy object than to write 
an “astronomical novel,’’ which, even if true, could 
not result in any ‘‘ important use,’”? but only to de- 
tract from the Maker. But to such as can see no 
utility arising from a proper comprehension of the 
laws by which the all creative energy regulates and 
upholds the universe, and are fearful lest nothing 
will be left to be ascribed to Providence, I would re- 
ply in the language of a gifted writer on another oc- 
casion: ‘‘ Apart, however, from all speculation, 
surely, the view of an actual order, whose begin- 
nings are hid in what seems in our eye nothing less 
than eternity, cannot but elevate our thoughts of that 
Being, who, amid change, is alone meets 
whose glance reaches from the beginning to the end, 
and whose presence occupiesall things.”? If uneasy 
feelings are suggested, and I have heard of such by 
the idea of a process which may appear to substitute 
progress for creation, and place law in the room of 
Providence, their origin lies in the misconception of 
aname. Law, of itself, is no substantive or inde- 
pendent power; no casual influence, spring of blind 
necessity, which carries on events of its own will and 
energies without command. Separated from con- 
nection with an Arranger, in reference to whose 
mind alone, and as expressive of the creative idea, 
it can be connected with the notion of control. Law 
is a mere name for a long order—an order unorigi- 
nated, unupheld, unsubstantial, whose floor sounds 
hollow beneath the tread, and whose spaces are all 
void, an order hanging tremblingly over nothingness, 
and of which every constituent—every thing and 
creature fails not to beseech incessantly for a sub- 
stance, a substratum in the idea of One, who liveth 
forever. 





{For the Northern Light.] 
THE FALLS OF NORMAN’S KILL. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


A day in Indian Summer; here, the sky 

Shows a bright veil of silver, there, a shade 

Of soft and misty purple, with the fleece 

Of downy clouds, and azure streaks between ; 
The light falls meekly, and the wooing air 

Fans with a quick vitality the frame. 

The woods have lost the bright and varied charm 
Of magie Autumn, and the faded leaves 

Hide with one robe of brown the earth that late 
Glow’d like the fabled zardens of the East. 

Still all around is lovely. Far the eye 

Pierces the naked woods, and marks the shades 
Like prone black pillars with their capitals 
Form’d by the sprays, and rock, ravine and mound, 
Hidden when summer smiles, and sparkling rills 
Trickling o’er mossy stones. 


A low, deep sound 
Rumbles upon my ear, as winding down 
The gullied road, I seck the gorge where flows 
The stream to mingle with the river flood 
In the brief eastward distance. On my left 
Are the brown waters, a high rocky isle 
Like a huge platform midway, and the steep 
Tree column’d ridge, in summer dense with shades, 
Put ragged now with gaunt and leafless boughs, 
And only green where stretch thick piny plumes, 
And hemlock fringes. On my right the bank 
Of slate and crumbling grave}, pitches down: 
Now sheer, now hollow’d out, the dark blue clay 
Showing its strata veins, while on the edge 
High up and dwarf’d by distance, cling tall trees. 
A rocky rampart seam’d and dash’d with white, 
Is pil’d before me, and the bending sky 
Close at its back. Advancing, with the sound 
Louder and louder, waters leap and gush 
And foam through channell’d outlets: dashing now 
O’er terraces, now flinging o’er a rock 
A shifting fringe of silver, shooting quick 
Through the deep gully, like a glassy dart, 
And now in one rich mass of dazzling snow 
Hurl’d downwards, with light purticles of spray 
In white smoke rising. 


Like the puny wrath 
Of the weak child, to manhood’s passion burst 
When his fierce heart is flaming: like the voice 
Of the low west wind, tothe mighty sweep 
Of the rons’d northern storm blast, art thou now, 
Oh rushing stream! to when the drenching rains 
Have swell’d thy fountains, and with thundering roar, 
Foaming and leaping, thou dost dash along, 
Restrainless in thy awful force, to rend 
And whirl and whelm, until a mightier wave 
Swallows thy raging being. bridge and tree, 
Torn into fragments, rol! and plunge and toss, 
Till those that now might look on thee and smile 
Turn grave and tremble. 


One more lesson stern 
And sad, in Nature’s ever open’d book, 
Art thou, bright stream! Change, quick and endless 
change, 
Is ever moving round us. Sun and cloud, 
Winter and summer, light and darkness, all, 
All whirl their contrasts. Life may spread its path 
Glorious with hope and beautiful with joy, 





Home with its blessings, like an Eden smile; 

Beware, gay, thoughtless dreamer! hush thy song! 
Bewaie! Js joy immortal on the earth? 

Beware! Hath angel Hope, with pointing hand 

And buoyant pinion, never fled, and left 

The fiend Despondency to fill her place 

With blackness? Hush thy song, gay dreamer! pause 
In thy light dancing tread! the awful change 

Might now, e’en now, be swift approaching thee. | 





We have been favored by Professor Tellkampf of 
Union College, with the following letter from John 
Haviland, Esq., the distinguished originator of the 
Pennsylvania system of prison architecture. The 
readers of the Northern Light may remember thatin 
the August number we printed a letter from the cele- 
brated Julius to Prof. T., relating to this important 
subject—a subject indeed, that as much as any other 
has served to develop the moral beauty and energy 
of Christian benevolence. The letter which we give 
below, will be interesting to all who acknowledge 
the power of that divine system which aims at allevi- 
ating misery wherever it may be found, and will 
perhaps gratify our national pride, inasmuch as the 
observations of Mr. H. on the comparative merits of 
the British and American Penitentiaries are in ac- 
cordance with the views of those who have attended 
to the details of this peculiar department of archi- 
tecture. Professor Tellkampf has communicated at 
length to the Prussian government, an account of 
our penitentiary system, and has given in his reports 
his unqualified approval of Mr. Haviland’s plan. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 1842. 


Dear Sirn—With regard to the comparative me- 
rits of the Pennsylvanian and latest English prisons, 
the design for a building on the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem is perhaps more complicated than one for any 
other purpose. The reason of this will be evident, 
wuen we reflect that the success of the system more 
than half depends on the construction of the prison 
in which it is attempted tobe introduced. The lead- 
ing feature of the system, (that of the total separa- 
tion of the prisoner from his companions in crime,) 
depends almost entirely on the construction of his 
cell; at the same time, as in it he spends nine-tenths | 
of his time, it is absolutely necessary for his health, 
comfort, and improvement, that it should possess the | 
important properties of ventilation, light, warmth, | 
cleanliness and the conveniencies of life, in much 
greater perfection than any other residence. To 
combine all these important properties, as well as 
that of strength, can only be effected by long and 
deep study of the subject, joined to long experience 
in the construction of such edifices, (as no one can 
foresee all the defects in his plan that aclever rogue | 
will discover.) This has been my case; having de- | 
signed twelve large and small prisons on this system, | 
(indeed lately almost all my time has been devoted;) 
having been the original architect of the system; and | 
having thus had an opportunity of improving ineach | 
successive prison upon its predecessor, I have been 
enabled to bring them to a perfection no where else 
obtained. Such, at least, has been the opinion of | 
those Europeans and others who have visited them; 
the last of whom was M. de Bodisco, the Prussian 
Minister, who obtained from me a compicte set of 
plans for his sovereign. 

From what I have above said, it does not so much | 
surprise me that Doctor Julius gives the preference 
to the last English designs, over those he saw when 
in this country. At that time the system was in its | 
infancy; since then no less than eight of our prisons | 
have been erected, embracing all the improvements | 
that study and experience have suggested—experi- | 
ence, that can only he obtained by actual observa- | 
tion of the working of the system, which as yet they 
have not had an opportunity of doing to any extent | 
in any other country. 

We are, however, indebted to the English for ma- 
ny valuable and costly experiments in ventilation, | 
and above all, in sound; and although we have not | 
considered any of what they esteem improvements, | 
woithy of adojstion, they have sugggested some use- 
ful atterations in our fixtures. 





Their modes of ven- 
tilation and warning, at the same time that they are 
complicated and very expensive, J am sure, from 
my own experience, will each afford means of com- 
munication between the cells; thereby destroying 
their most important property; whereas, by the 
adoption of Perkins’ hot water pipes, and our later 
distribution of them, we have rendered communica- 
tion in this manner impossible, at the same time that 
we obtain an agreeable and easily regulated tempe- 
rature. Their water pipes are defective, in as muc 

as they communicate immediately after leaving the ! 
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cell, and being carried down on the outside, instead 
of in the corridor, are liable to be frozen during the 
cold weather, and thus rendered useless. This is 
not so likely to be the case in England, as it is in 
this country, and would be in Prussia. The two first 
mentioned defects are of great importance, as the 
prisoner can easily make a speaking trumpet of ei- 
ther the warming or water tubes. Their windows 
and doors are also much less secure than even inour 
first prisons. And desirable as it is to have religious 
instruction for the prisouers, it is utterly impossible, 
by any precautivn, to prevent their communicating, 
upon their plan of bringing them out of their cells 
into a “—- This is avoided with us by our simple 
manner of instructing them in theircelis. The same 
may be said of exercising the prisoners in detached 
yards. They have also adopfed cell buildings of 
four stories, whereas long experience has taught us 
that two is the utmost that ever ought to be used, 
and one is preferable. Such are, in my opinion, 
some of the advantages possessed by our prisons over 
their latest models; indeed, all the more desirable 
features in their designs are copied from ours. My 
object in making these remarks, is a sincere desire 
for the spread of that system in Europe, which I 
consider possesses immeasurable advantages over 
every other; and I know that one great reason of its 
being unpopular, is the great expense of their method 
of construction. 

Dear Sir—should you consider the foregoing hasty 
criticism worthy of publication, I should wish it done 
in my name, and that it should be as widely circula- 
ted in this country, as well as in Europe, as possible. 
You seemed surprised when here, at the accuracy of 
detail in the drawings of the English, German, and 
French reports; but your surprise will cease, when 
informed that I furnished them all myself, and with- 
out any remuneration, which I have since determined 
never to do again, as they have, mest of them, so far 
from acknowledging their source of information, 
published them as their own. 

In hopes, my Dear Sir, that this may be of use to 
you, and that I shall hear from you soon, I remain, 
with sentiments of sincere respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN HAVILAND. 





[For the Northern Light.} 
MY GARDEN FLOWERs. 


I have watched them, I have cherished, 
Through the early budding spring, 
Till the warmer breath of summer 
Did the perfect flowiets bring. 


Il. 


The modest peeping violet, 
The snowy daffodil, 

The brightly glowing butter-cup, 
That grows beside the hill— 


Ii. 


The variegated roses, 
The lilies in the pride, 

Where the closely climbing creeper 
Seemed sweetly to confide— 


IV. 


The dahlia in her splendor, 
In her royal purple drest, 
Adorned with badge imperial, 
And a golden mounted crest— 


Vv. 
Ihave talked to them in whispers, 
I have told them every thought, 
Till they seem with life and motion, 
With love and friendship fraught. 


VI. 
So fondly I have cherished them, 
weep to see them fade, 
And a 4 that aught should wither 
In such loveliness arrayed. 


VIL. 
But the hoary frost appearing 
Has blighted every stem; 
On every twig and leaflet 
Is a glittering icy gem. 


Vil. 
The winter days are coming, 
It is rumored on the blast, 
And the yellow leaves are scattered, 
As it rudely rushes past. 


Ix. 
So the hopes that dawn the brightest, 
Are the first to flee away 
So the hearts that beat the lightest, 
Are the soonest to decay. 


x 


And I have learned that beauty, 
Wherever it may bloom, 

Is but a fragile blossom, 
That is ripening for the tomb. 


Oct. 1842. N.C. J. 


‘effect of any severe review in the then state of his 
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EDINBURGH REVIEW—CONTINUED. 


BY HORACE B. WEBSTER. 


SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


Vol. 29. Codification. Bentham. “It need no 
longer be concealed that it was contributed by Sir 
Samuel Romilly. The steadiness with which he 
held the balance in weighing the merits of his friend 
against his unfortunate defects, is an example of his 
union of the most commanding moral principle with 
a sensibility so warm, that, if it bad been released 
from that stern authority, it would not so long have 
endured the coarseness and roughness of human con- 
cerns. From the tenderness of his feelings, and 
from an anger never roused but by cruelty and base- 
ness, as much as from his genius and his pure taste, 
sprung that original and characteristic eloquence, 
which was the hope of the afflicted as well as the ter- 
ror of the oppressor. If his oratory had not flowed 
so largely from this moral source, which years do not 
dry up, he would not perhaps have been the only 
example of an orator, who, after the age of sixty, 
daily increased in polish, in vigor and in splendor.’’ 
—Sir Jumes Mackintosh’s Dissertation on Ethical 
Philosophy, p. 192. 

Southey in a letter to Sir Egerton Brydges says: 
“1 did not like Romilly. He was more an antique 
Roman or a modern American, than an Englishman 
in his feelings.”’—Sir Egerton Brydges’ Aulobio- 
graphy. Vol. 2, p. 280. 

“ While I was on my visit to Bentham last autumn 
at Ford Abbey, he gave me a little work he had just 
printed, and to which he had affixed one of his quaint 
titles—‘ Papers Relative to Codification and Public 
Instruction: including Correspondences with the 
Russian Emperor, and divers constituted Authorities 
in the American United States.’ J amused myself, 
after my return to Tanhurst, with writing a paper on 
this work, which I have since given to Brougham, to 
insert in the Edinburgh Review, and it has accord- 
ingly appeared in the number which has just been 
published, and which is the Review for November 
last. My principal object in writing it, was to draw 
the attention of the public to those evils which appear 
to me to be inseparable from an unwritten Jaw, such 
as is the common law of England. I have spoken in 
it of Bentham with all the respect and admiration 
which I entertain of him, but I have thought myself 
bound not to disguise his faults. I shall be extreme- 
ly concerned if what I have said should give him any 
offence.’—Sir J. Romilly’s Diary of his Parlia- 
mentary life. Jan. 8, 1818. 


S$. T. COLERIDGE. 

Vol. 12. No. 24. Clarkson’s History of the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. ‘‘ Clarkson (the moral 
steam engine, or giant with one idea) had recently 
published his book, and being in a very irritable 
state of mind, his wife expressed great fears of the 


feclings. I wrote to Jeffrey, and expressed to him 
my opinion of the cruelty of any censure being passed 
upon the work as a composition. In return J had a 
very polite letter, expressing a wish that I should re- 
view it. I did so: but when the review was publish- 
ed, in the place of some just eulogiums due to Mr. 
Pitt, and which I stated were upon the best authori- 
ty, (in fact, they were from Tom Clarkson himself, ) 
was substituted some abuse and detraction. Yet 
Clarkson expressed himself gratified and satisfied 
with the effect of the review, and would not allow me 
to expose the transaction. Again, Jeffrey had said 
to me that it was hopeless to persuade men to prefer 
Hooker and Jeremy Taylor to Johnson and Gibbon. 
I wrote him two letters, or two sheets, detailing, at 
great length, my opinions. This he never acknow- 
ledged; but in an early number of the Review he in- 
serted the whole of my communication in an article 
of the Review, and added at the conclusion words to 
this effect: ‘We have been anxious to be clear on 
this subject, as much has been said on this matter by 
men who evidently do not understand it. Such are 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, and Miss Baillie.’ 
—JLetters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. 
T. Coleridge. London: 1836. Vol.2, p. 112, &c. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX., 

Vol. 32. No. 64. On the Comparative Skill and 
Industry of France and England. Cross’s Selec- 
tions. 

Vol. 34. No. 68. On the Comparative State of 
Science in England and France. 

Vol. 35. No. 69. English and French Literature. 

Vol. 37. No. 74. French Poetry .* 


* «The editor in order to obviate certain misconceptions 
which he understands to have arisen, thinks it right to explain, 
that the article on French Poetry, in the last number, is not 





altogether the work of one hand—that a small, though very va- 


parative Views of the Skill, Industry, Literature, &c. of Eng- 
land and France, which have attracted so much attention; but 
that the learned writer is not responsible for the detailed cri- 
tique on the modern works mentioned in the title of the article 
now referred to—and is particularly desirous to disclaim the 
passage on page 429, relating to the conduct of the Duke of 
Wellington in the matter of the restoration of the pictures and 
statues in the galleries of the Louvre.”—Ed. Rev. Vol. 98, No. 
15. Note, p. 269. 





W, WILBERFORCE. 
Vol. 5. No. 9. Review of ‘* Defence of the Slave 
Trade on the grounds of Humanity.’ Wilberforce’s 
Life, 3, 194. 





SIR JOHN STODDART. 


Vol. 1. No. 2. Scotts’ Border Minstrelsy. Note: 
to Scotts’ Poems. 


HENRY HALLAM. 


Vol. 7. No.14. Payne Knight on Taste.* Moore} 
Byron. 

* Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Knight’s “ Taste,’ and ws 
exceedingly severe on some Greek verses therein. It was nt 
discovered that the lines were Pindar’s till the press renderd 
it impossible to cancel the critique, which still stands an evr- 
lasting monument of Hallam’s ingenuity.’’—Note to “ Englh 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 


Vol. 13. No. 25. Scotts’ Dryden. Lockhar's 
Scott. 





FRANCIS HORNER. 

_ Vol. 1. No.1. Thornton on the Paper Creditof 
Great Britain. Lord Brougham. Introduction \o 
Speech on Holy Alliance. 

Vol. 2. No. 4. Lord King on the Bank Restri- 
tion. Do. 

Vol. 7. No. 13. Prof. Stewart’s Statement of 
Facts on Election of Prof. Leslie. Cross’s Sele- 
tions. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Vol. 46. No. 91. Jean Paul Friedrich Richte. 
Carlyle’s Miscellanies. 
Vol. 46. No. 92. State of German Literature. Do. 
Vol. 48. No. 96. Burns. Do. 





Vol. 49. No. 98. Signs of the Times. Do. 
Vol. 54. No. 108. Characteristics. Do. 





DR. LARDNER. 

Vol. 59. No. 120. Babbage’s Calculating Ma- 
chine. Dr. Ryan’s Lond. Med. and Surg. Journal, 
6, 126. 

Vol. 65. No. 131. Atlantic Steam Navigation. 
Civil Eng. and Architect’s Journal. January, 1842, 
p. 16 

SIR E. L. BULWER. 
Vol. 52. No. 104. Spirit of Society in England 


and France. Bulwer’s Miscellanies. 
Vol. 64. No. 129. Sir Thomas Browne. Do. 
Vol. 67, No. 185. Lord Brougham’s Speeches. 
Do. 





DR. PETER ELMSLEY. 

Vol. 2. No. 3. Wyttenbach’s Plutarch. 
Cyc. 

Vol. 2. No. 4. 
Tit. Elmsley. 

Vol. 3. No. 5. Schweighwuser’s Athenwus. Do. 

Vol. 17. No. 33. Blomfield’s Prometheus Vinc- 
tus. Do. 

Vol. 19. No. 37. Porson’s Hecuba. Do. 

Vol. 19. No. 38. Lord Clarendon’s Religion and 
Policy. Ann. Obit. 1826. Tit. Elmsley. 

Southey in the dedication of his “ Vindiciwe Ec- 
clesie Anglican, or Letters to Charles Butler, Esq. 
vindicating the Book of the Church,” to the Right 
Hon. Charles Watkins Williams Wynn, says: ‘* The 
Book, which is vindicated in this volume, was in- 
scribed to one of whom death has now deprived us. 
What Oxford and what literature has lost in Peter 
Elmsley “— in part, and only in part, be appre- 
hended by those who know the reputation which he 
had attained both at home and abroad, as a scholar 
of the very first rank. But it can be fully appreciat- 
ed only by those who knew the man—knew him as 
we have known him, early and late in life, in all 
moo4s, and at all hours; inthe strength of his under- 
standing, and in the playfulness of his fancy—his so- 
cial and moral qualities, as well as his intellectual 
worth, the variety not less than the extent of his at- 
tainments, the richness of his mind and the wisdom 
of his heart, for in the heart it is that true wisdom 
has its seat. You were the oldest and most intimate 
of his friends; I also held a place in his esteem; and 
in the last letter which I received from him, he ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in the thought that his me- 
mory would be associated with mine in aftertimes.”’ 


Penny 


Heyne’s Homer. Encyc. Amer. 





DR. JOHN ALLEN. 
Principal of Dalwich College and Privy Secretary 
of Lord Holland. 
Vol. 18. No. 35. Regency Question. 
Life of Sheridan, 2, 58.* 


* «The most luninous view that has been taken of this ques- 
tion is to be found in an article of the Edinburgh Review, on 


Moore’s 
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the Regency of 1811, written by one of the most learned and 
able men of our day, Mr. John Allen.’’ 


Vol. 26. No. 52. Onthe Constitution of Parlia- 
ment. Mackintosh’s History of England, 1, 204. 
(Phil. ed.) 

Vol. 42. No. 83. Lingard’s History of England. 
Dr. Allen’s Letter to Mr. Jeffrey. 

Vol. 44. No. 87. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Do. Lib. Ent. Knowl. Paris, 1, 193. 


SIR DAVID BREWSTER. 

Vol. 59. No. 119. Mrs. Somerville on the Phy- 
ical Sciences. Lon. and Edinburgh Phil. Journal, 
6, 435. 

Vol. 61. No. 122. On the British Association. 
stheneum, Aug. 22, 1835. 

Vol. 66. No. 133. Whewell’s History of the In- 
dictive Sciences.* 

* Sir D. Brewster acknowledged the authorship of this article 
tian American gentleman when in Edinburgh. 

Vol. 68. No. 138. Reed and Redfield’s Statistics 
ad Philosophy of Storms. Lon. and Edin. Phil. 
Jur. 18, 574. 

Vol.70. No. 141. Life of Telford. Metropoli- 
ta Mag. Dec. 1839. 

Vol. 70. No. 142. Life and Discoveries of James 
Vatt. 








REV. C. J. BLOMFIELD. 
Now Bishop of London. 
Vol. 15. No. 29. The Cambridge Edition of s- 
clus. Blackwood’s Mag. Dec. 1821. 
ol. 15. No. 30. The same. 
Vol. 19. No. 38. Butler’s Edition of Eschy lus. 
Fallam’s History of Literature, 4,65. Paris Ed. 


REV. DR. CHALMERS. 
Vol. 28. No. 55. Causes and Cure of Pauperism. 
Cross’s Selections. 
Vol. 29. No. 58. Thesame. Do. 
DR. W. H. FITTON. 


Vol. 29. No. 58. Geology of England. Phil. 
Mag. and Annals, 9, 275. 
ol. 39. No. Buckland’s Reliquize Diluvia- 
Lon. and Edin. Phil. Mag. 1, 445. 


REV. DR. ALEXANDER MURRAY. 
Late Professor of Oriental Literature in the Uni- 
5 versily of Edinburgh. 

Vol. 2. No. 3. Valancey’s Prospectus of an Irish 
Dictionary: Dr. Murray’s Life. 

Vol. 3. No.6. Clark’s Progress of Maritime Dis- 
covery. Do. : . 

Vol. 5. No.10. Maurice’s History of Hindostan. 
Do. 





ne. 





{For the Northern Light.) 
HYMN TO DEATH. 





BY FREDERICK W. COLE. 





Aut hearts are formed to love; and all that lives, 
Though hateful to the superficial sense, 

Has elements of beauty, and but waits 

For some unfolding of its hidden worth 

To challenge the affection. But to thee, 

Sublime transformer! turn the only hearts 
Whose \ove is worth possessing. 


They who paint 
Thy likeness in the skeleton, and give 
Malicious darkness to thine eyeless brow, 
Have never known thy a But the wise 
See love directing thy relentless dart, 
And trace in all thy harshest attributes 
The presence of a calm benignity. 


He lacks the rudiments of Nature’s love 
Who calls thee a destroyer. When thy breath 
Has brushed the fragrance from the garden shrub, 
And blanched the cheek of summer—when thy kiss 
Has left a blush of beauty on the hill 

And clothed the oak in crimson—when the wood 
Has banished all the warblers from its shade, 

And hushed the very pulses of its heart 

To hear the solemn music of thy step, 

Tis not for dissolution, but a sleep 

Upon the couch of autumn, hung around 

With thine own drapery, its gorgeous hues 
Brought from the golden chambers of the sun. 
It is not for destruction, but a sleep 
Like that of the enthralled somnambulist, 
Whose thoughts, too high for earth’s interpreters, 
Are lost if sense is loosened. From that sleep, 
And from the wildest dream of winter’s night, 
Each particle shall wake to bolder life, 
Deriving energy and gaining strength 
From contact with thy coldness. 


Thou didst take 
The infant from a youthful mother’s breast, 
And left her torn heart bleeding ; but the wound 
Relieved her from a thrall of selfishness, 
And woke new aspirations in her soul. 
Nor did she lose her babe; thou didst engrave 
Upon her memory its sweet fix’d smile, 
In more enduring likeness than the work 
That gives a soul to marble, andin dreams 
She still heard whispers of its angel voice. 


Thad a friend; companion of my valks, 

Our mingled laugh oft woke the gry old wood 
To merry echoes, and our mingled aearts 
Have throbbed responsive to the glcwing line 
Trac’d by the poet and the seer of od. 






Him didst thou summon to thy cold embrace 
In freshest youth. We laid him in the tomb, 
And then I went and wept till 1 was calm; 
But now I know that I have nothing lost 

Of all his loveliness, for thy strange work 
Has hallowed all his virtues in my heart, 
And thou hast taught me lessons of his worth 
That life could not reveal, 


’Tis thine, Oh Death! 
To pass o’er earth’s perfection, and to print 
The seal of thy solemnity upon ; 
Her richest, ripest treasures. By the side 
Of all unearthly beauty thou art near, 
And ’tis the faint reflection of thy smile 
That makes its glory. 


Messenger of God ! 
Last link in that bright chain that runs between 
High faith and its fruition! Why have men 
Fled from thy face in fear, and made thy name 
A formless terror? Why have they transferred 
The horrid lineaments of doubt to thee ¢ ; 
Doubt is the soul’s thick darkness. Born of sin 
And breeding hate, he haunts the human heart, 
And hovers like a spectre round thy steps 
To make his victims fear thee. Doubt alone 
Can make thy doings dreadful, while he cheats 
The soul to hug destruction in distrust, 
And shun the life to which thy portal leads. 








Literary Notices. 


CriTIcCAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
By CuristopHer Norn, (Professor Wilson;) 
in three volumes. Philadelphia. Carey & Hart: 
1842. 

Many of the delightful essays which Professor 
Wilson, under the soubriquet of Christopher North, 
for a series of years published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, are here reproduced in a more substantial and 
enduring form. He has been the governing mind of 
the Magazine almost from the period of its existence, 
and has conduced more than any other to raise it to 
its present lofty and well established eminence. No 
wonder it should occupy the station it does amongst 
periodical literature, when from time to time it con- 
tained the glowing thoughts and beautiful sentiments 
found in these three volumes. Our author stands in 
the very first rank of writers to whom the present 
age has given birth. His varied productions display 
a mind gifted with many of the highest attributes of 
genius, imagination, taste, vigor, and an enthusiasm 
gushing like a bright stream over his pages. His 
prose has the beauty of cy without its fetters. 
We might as well wish to chain the soaring 
wing of the eagle, rejoicing in his flight amidst the 
clouds and sunshine, as to desire any restriction up- 
on the golden pinioned thoughts that dart and flash 
in these essays. Ideas appear to flow as natural] 
from the mind of our author as song from a bird. 
We fancy, while carried away by him, that he is 
thinking aloud, that we are listening to a man of 
renius, talking merely to give vent to thoughts work- 
ing within him, without restraint and without care, 
but leaving those thoughts to be garbed by the first 
suggestive impulse of language. 

ature, animate and inanimate, is the element of 
these pages. The sights that charm the eye, the 
sounds that witch the ear, and the sweet and high 
philosophy that springs from intimate acquaintonce 
with her, find correspondent sympathy in the mind of 
our author. The wild mountain wreathing the mist 
around its brow—the cataract hurling its might 
through the fir-clothed gorge—the green glen nest- 
ling in ‘‘ sun and shadow,” the broad deep loch, re- 
posing amid silence and solitude, glassing the clouds 
and stars,—the sylvan stream, winding like a thread 
of silver between its banks, have received from the 
sunshine of his own mind new charms and new glo- 
ries. 

And not only is his mind strung to “ fine issues”? 
as regards nature, but he is allied by chords to the 
moral world of man that vibrate ‘‘ most eloquent mu- 
sic.”’ His versatility is remarkable. We sce him 
now ‘‘in his sporting jacket,’’ angling beside spark- 
ling waters, knee deep in grass and flowers; now 
gun on shoulders, traversing magnificent mountains, 
earth’s ‘‘ cloud-capp’d towers;’’ here viewing the 
eagle clearing his flight around peaks and over fo- 
rests; there listening to the whistle of the blackbird 
in the shaded dell; and now we find him expatiating 
upon the deep heart of Wordsworth, his ear bent up- 
on the ‘‘music of humanity,’’ breathing from the 
pages of that great master of the lyre. 


We cannot fancy a more delightful occupation 
than to speed along the bright hours of a sum- 
mer day with these volumes. They are fitted for 
some retired spot—the soft grass around—the veined 
leaves above—the slant sunshine darting within— 
with bird-song, the insect hum, the murmur of the 
rill, indeed, all the varied and yet harmonious sounds 
that wake the music of such a place, soothing the 
ear, until the mind is steeped into delicious con- 
cord with the manifold tones and objects. Images 
that would cross you there—visions that would flit 








before you—would be found reflected from these 





pages, and thus a mental link be established between 
you and the author. 

Nor is the magic confined to out-door communion 
alone. Wrapp in the spell, the walls of the libra- 
y would shrink away—the shelves turn to boughs, 
the books to leaves, the chairs to bushes, and the seat 
you occupy to a mossy bank, and you would breathe 
the fragrance of the flowers, and ow the warblin 
music that came breathing and warbling alone from 
the book which you held in your grasp. 

Poetry with our author is a passion. There is 
hardly a page in these volumes that does not contain 
the overflowingss of his soul upon this art, and betray 
the most intimate acquaintance with it. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Burns, in turn re- 
ceive his homage. Nor is he universal in his prais- 
es. He possesses a fine discrimination, a keen 
sense of defects, with a full appreciation of beauties, 
We see this in his extended review of Wordsworth. 
While he renders the just meed of praise to the ex- 
cellencies of this great poet, he does not spare the 
lash upon the puerilities that detracted from the 
earlier efforts of the author of ‘‘ The Excursion.”’ 

And how finely does he enter into the spirit of 
Burns, ‘‘ the imperial peasant.”” With what con- 
genial delight does he dwell upon the sweet thoughts 
of that lark like mind, that springing from the lowly 
earth of its obscurity, soared “singing as it rose,” 
until it vanished into the heavens. 

Coleridge, too whom the Deity had decked with 
all the regalia of genius, receives his share from our 
unenvying and deeply appreciating author, while 
Southey, and Scott the enchanter, Scott the modern 
Shakspeare, have also their incense. 

There are also in these essays a bouyant playful- 
ness, almost like a bey, but never descending to 
silliness, and a simplicity of thought and expression, 
remarkable in one of such strength and grasp of 
thought. Occasional gleams of pure wit and humor, 
too, break out, relieving the mind whilst wandering 
with him through his glens and over his mountains. 

These essays also show Professor Wilson to be not 
only an intense lover of nature, but of his kind, not 
only as possessing lofty genius, but a heart full of 
good and pure impulses, and devotion to the Divine 
Author of his being. With what tenderness and 
deep feeling are the slight narratives, he has inter- 
mingled, told. What abiding trust and faith in, and 
profound reverence for the holy affections of the hu- 
man heart. What an absence of misanthropy, that 
miserable result of self-worship, the want of correct 
appreciation of things—the most common philo- 
sophy ; for no man can be a hater of his fellow-man, 
who has looked into and corrected his own heart. 
These fine traits in the character of Prof. Wilson are 
not the consequence of a life free from the trials of 
humanity. Born to a fortune and taught to look for- 
ward to its enjoyment, he was doomed to see it swept 
in a measure from his grasp. But this, undoubtedly, 
instead of casting a shadow upon him, has only serv- 
ed to bring out in full exercise the noble faculties of 
his mind and the kindly feelings of his heart. 

He now holds the chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, furnishing another evi- 
dence of the great versatility of his genius. Whilst 
reading these essays, we might suppose that he dwelt 
only in the flowers and sunshine that make up the 
world of poetry, and we might ask whether the pow- 
ers here displayed, could be directed successfully 
into the mazes of metaphysics. They can and are, 
and so can true genius ever be directed. There is 
no more narrow minded and unfounded error than 
the supposition that the mind can be only trained in 
one pursuit; that thought must tread but one beaten 
path; that the pursuits of literature and science are 
incompatible with the stern routine of our daily avo- 
cations. 

The reading world is deeply indebted to the pub- 
lisher of these glorious essays. 





Rienzi—T'he Last days of Pompeii—Self Devotion 
—American Notes for general circulation, by 
Charles Dickens—and Renwick’s Natural Phi- 
losophy. . 

By the politeness of Mr. Steele of this city, we 
have been favored with a copy of each of the above 
works. We are obliged from the want of room, to 
postpone extended notices of them until the next 
number. 








———— 





AGENTS. 


Lenox, Mass.—John G. Stanley. 
Watertown, N. Y.—Pliny Miles. 
Aurora, N. Y.—Rev. John Walker. 
New-York City—Israel Post, 88 Bowery. 
Dayton & Newman, cor. Ann and Nassau. 
Utica—Isaiah Tiffany, Genesee-street. 
Buffalo—W. B. & C. E. Peck. 
Oswego—E. W. Clarke. 
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